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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRANCHES : 


Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu Kenya 
Mombasa Colony 


Bombay Lahore 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi British 
Cawupore Mandalay Nakuru E.A, 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe 
Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja }veana 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... -»»  £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... — «»»  £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... om --» £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL ove --- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... £3,000,000 


Head Office : 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
London 117/122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 14/16 COCKS°UR STREET, S.W.1 

Manchester Brauch: 52 MOSLEY STREET 


Over 40 Agercics and Branches throughout the Far East &c. 


Drafts grantea on Agencies and Branches. __ Bills of Exchange bought 
and recrived for collection. Letters of credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issucd, and every description of Banking business transacted. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


_————— 
THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 


Head Office: TORONTO 


S. H. LOGAN, President A. E. ARSCOTT, General Manager 


Branches in CANADA, the UNITED 
STATES, NEWFOUNDLAND, CUBA dertaken with these countries and 
and the WEST INDIES. with other parts of the world. 


London Office: 2 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
R. B. BUCKERFIELD, Manager R. H. McDADE, Asst. Manager 


All kinds of banking transactions un- 


THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
» 139,650,000 


Subscribed and " Paid-ap Capital - 
Reserve Fund 


THE WORLD. 
London Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2_ H. KANO, London Manager 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL gee oe _ ove 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ove eee ove oe £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward =... £2,251,918 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES as at 28th Feb. 1939 £37,851,691 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
263 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 
London Offices : 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, Ww 


£4,500,000 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is limited to 
the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No, 6 of 1929 of the Colony,) 
Authorised Capital... 
issued and Fully Paid-up eee 
Sterling ai ene 
Reserve Funds Hongkong Currenc oe 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ian ee 
Head Office: HONGKONG 
Board of Directors: Hon. Mr. A. L. SHIELDS, Chairman 
H. V. WILKINSON, Dep.-Chairman 
J. K. BOUSFIELD, A. H. COMPTON, Hon. Mr. S. H. DODWELL, D. F. LANDALE, 
G. MISKIN, K. S. MORRISON, Hon. Mr. T. 2. PEARCE, C. C, ROBERTS 
Chief Manager: SIR VANDELEUR M. GRAYBURN. 

Branches: Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, 
Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, Moukden, Muar, New York, 
Peipmg (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 

Sourabaya, Sunge: Patani, Swatow, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama, 

Commuttee in London: A, H. Barlow, C. A. Campbell, W. W. H. Hill-Wood, 
Sir George Macdonough, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Managers in London: O. J. Barnes, E. J. Davies. 
Sub-Manager: G. M. Dalgety Accountant: A. M. Knight. 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the 
Australian Government) 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout Australia 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of 
South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,751 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 3lst Dec., 1938 :—General Bank Balances 
Savings Bank Balances 
Note Issue Department 
Rural Credits Department 
Other items... aes 


£93,976,810 
146,771,745 
62,135,447 
2,340,544 
16,945,947 


£322,170,493 


London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


TIN, 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950-60 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the dividends 
due 1st April next the BALANCES of the several accounts in the above- 
mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the night of the rst March and 
that on and after the 2nd March the Stocks will be transferable ex- 
dividend. 

Forms of Request for the purpose of forwarding Dividend Warrants 
by post to Banks or other Agents may be obtained on application to 
the Bank. 

For BARCLAYS BANK (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 

P. J. FROOME, Manager. 

Circus Place, 

London, E.C. 
12th February, 1940. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS BANK LIMITED 


Capital paid up: £1,000,000 
9 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


DIRECTORS 
Resident in London : W. 3. Woolrich, o.8.£., Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon. Thomas Wiles, p.c., Deputy Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis O. Lindley, G.c.m.G., C.8.. C.B.E. 
F. G. Sale. 
Resident Abroad : Dr: F. J. Vieira Machado. 
A. M. Correia de Sa, Visconde da Merceana. 
Julio Schmidt. 
Dr. J. G. Pinto Coelho. 


(Registered in England) 


Present Address: 
LINDEN HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Leatherhead 3077/9 Uleramarin, Leatherhead 


Foreign Exchange and every description of Banking 
business transacted Telephone : London Wall 7575 


Sole London Representatives of 


BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO, LISBON 
and its offices in PORTUGAL, the PORTUGUESE COLONIES, BRAZIL, BOMBAY 
and of BANQUE FRANCO PORTUGAISE D’'OUTRE-MER, PARIS. 
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Mr Roosevelt’s Dove 


HEN Mr Sumner Welles visits London, Paris, 
Berlin and Rome in the course of the next 
two or three months he will not, we are assured, 
make any sort of peace proposals. In fact he will 
make no proposals of any kind, but simply “ gather 
and co-ordinate information as to war conditions and 
prospects.” ‘This official assurance, however, has not 
prevented a good deal of speculation on President 
Roosevelt's motives for sending an envoy and for sending 
him at this particular time. Given the fact of America’s 
passionate desire for peace, the despatch of an official 
representative to the theatre of war before any major offen- 
sive has broken out has led some to suggest that the United 
States is anxious to secure an “agreed peace” before 
fighting and the bitterness which accompanies fighting have 
barred the way to any hope of understanding. Others read 
great significance into Mr Cordell Hull’s announcement 
that “conversations have been opened with other neutral 
Powers,” in spite of the Secretary of State’s assurance that 
they have “no reference to the existing hostilities.” Even 
the various Governments concerned have shown that they, 
(00, envisage the possibility of Mr Sumner Welles putting 
forward some proposal, for France and Britain have been 
quick to reaffirm what they hold to be the vital pre-condi- 
tions of peace, Germany has given a truculent display of 
her will to victory, and Italy deprecates optimism, surely 
aN unnecessary step if Mr Sumner Welles is only coming 
to Sather and co-ordinate ” the facts. 
tis in terms not of European but of American politics 
that Mr Welles’s mission must be interpreted. President 
oosevelt is far too shrewd a judge of the international 
Situation to imagine that the time is ripe for peace pro- 
Posals. But he is quite as shrewd a judge of the political 
situation at home, which is growing daily more dominated 
y the prospect of Presidential elections. Every move of 


the Administration tends to be made with a wary eye on 
a public opinion which one rash step might stampede 
into the Republican camp. If Mr Welles is chosen to go 
to Europe at this moment, we may be sure that his journey 
is designed to calm and reassure the voting public on that 
most delicate of issues, America’s attitude to the war. The 
question is not so straightforward as it might appear. 
Americans of every type and class are whole-heartedly for 
keeping the war away from America, but they take very 
different views on such questions as the means of doing so, 
the degree of intervention, short of fighting, their country 
can or ought to adopt, the extent to which the United 
States should claim a position of leadership or the possi- 
bility of “leading” Europe without becoming involved in 
its war. 

The decision to send Mr Welles to Europe is apparently 
an attempt to reconcile very different types of opinion. To 
the complete isolationists Mr Roosevelt can point out that 
his is not a policy of drifting to war, that he is doing his 
best to shorten the conflict and that the terms of Mr 
Welles’s commission make it impossible that an entangle- 
ment in war should be the result of his journey. On the 
other hand, taking the point of view of the New Dealers and 
others who have a positive idea of America’s réle in world 
politics, the President can argue that the Welles mission 
does serve to keep the American claim to leadership and 
to participation in the ultimate peace settlement well before 
the eyes of the Allies. The United States does not want 
to be drawn into Europe. Neither does it want to be 
left out. The Welles mission exactly expresses this 
paradox. 

In Europe opinion is equally divided. As representative 
of the President and as an enquirer after truth, Mr Welles 
will no doubt receive a warm welcome and a great deal of 
information wherever his mission may take him, but he 
2A 
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will find little unanimity when he comes to the terms of 
his enquiry, for example, to those “ questions of economic 
order which should be established when peace comes.” The 
Western fringe of Europe may welcome a world system of 
freer trade and greater international co-operation, but 
Germany, undefeated, will cling to the necessity of a 
Lebensraum. Italy has her autarky and Russia is not even 
to be consulted. Even in the central issue itself, the need 
for speedy peace, Mr Welles will hear vastly divergent 
opinions. Italy has stated time and time again her convic- 
tion that the war in the West is senseless. Her views on 
the nature of the peace are, however, peculiar to herself and 
most unlikely to secure agreement, say, in France. The 
Western neutrals, too, demand nothing better than that 
peace should be restored and a term set to the tragic toll 
on their men and shipping. On the whole they would not 
differentiate between this or that kind of peace, peace by 
negotiation, peace by victory, peace by stalemate. Belgium 
and Holland have already made one initiative, and the 
Scandinavian Powers an appeal. In both cases the accent 
was on peace, not its pre-conditions. 

This, however, is the crux. Peace is not in question, but 
the type of peace. Not a country in Europe will hold out 
to Mr Welles for war as such, but only the belligerents 
themselves can decide what conditions of peace are accept- 
able and whether they have in fact been fulfilled. The situa- 
tion with regard to the belligerents is, however, undoubtedly 
peculiar. They have been at war for over five months. So 
far, with the very important exception of the Polish cam- 
paign, the war has not been fought. The blockade and 
Germany’s counter-measures with mine and submarine do 
not in fact amount to much more than the severest con- 
ceivable economic sanctions. Neither we nor the enemy are 
apparently overwilling to unleash the full frightfulness of 
totalitarian war. From these facts, many observers, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, have drawn the conclusion that even 
the belligerents are very half-hearted over the war and 
might, if pressed, veer over to the course of peace. 


In the case of Germany, there is probably a good deal of 
truth in the suggestion. We need not suppose that it is 
fear of the havoc he would create that has restrained the 
Fuehrer from launching a violent offensive in the West. 
More to the point is the fact that Germany has for the 
time being nothing to gain by moving to the attack. Unless 
the political danger of prolonging the boredom of “ non- 
war” among mobilised troops forces the German leaders 
to desperate action, it is quite possible that no German 
offensive will develop in the early spring. The attacks on 
our shipping will continue and probably be intensified, the 
pressure on the neutrals will increase as part of an even 
more determined drive to control the raw materials of the 
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Continental land bloc. But an actual military offensive 
may well be shelved in the interests of prolonged economic 
attrition. We may protest that Germany is playing our 
game if she plays for time. But is it certain? The answer 
surely lies in part with Russia and the extent to which 
Germany can take advantage of Stalin’s embarrassment 
over the Finnish campaign. The last few weeks have seen 
a sudden spate of reports from the East; Major Todt, the 
German road expert, is in Moscow; German experts are 
busy in Odessa reorganising Black Sea shipping and assist. 
ing in the fortifications of the Roumanian frontier; Soviet 
oil in Galicia has passed to German control; German ships 
have appeared off Petsamo; Russian submarines have 
arrived—to stay—in German ports. To cap these reports 
comes the new Russo-German economic agreement with its 
stipulations for an exchange of some £60 millions worth 
of goods annually. Now all these possibilities do not make 
Germany invulnerable this year or next. How many can 
ever be realised we do not know. But at least Germany has 
an argument for playing for time and we have—or ought 
to have—a reason for wondering just how effective our 
blockade will one day be when, fantastic as it may appear 
to us now, the whole of the Ukraine (whose industrial 
potential is far higher than it was in 1918) may well 
be open to German exploitation. 

If Germany’s apparent unwillingness to fight springs 
from her readiness to risk a long-term outcome, we must 
seriously reconsider any arguments of our own based on 
similar premises. We have to realise that our problem is 
now greater than Germany’s. Germany wins on a truce or 
a stalemate. She does not need to beat us—this time. We, 
on the contrary, lose by anything short of total victory, 
Our “ assurance of victory” has been based far too much 
on ability to strangle Germany’s economic life out of 
her. If she can expand to the East while holding us in the 
West, all our calculations have gone astray. It is therefore 
essential for the Allies to prepare themselves for an offen- 
sive at that crucial moment which will arrive after 
Germany has lost her start in armaments and prepared- 
ness and before she has fully organised her area of expan- 
sion in the East. It is to Hitler’s interest to see that that 
offensive is never made. It is therefore possible that he will 
offer Mr Sumner Welles far-reaching peace concessions— 
puppet Polands, puppet Czecho-Slovakias and the rest—in 
an attempt to pin the onus of “ beginning” the war on to 
the Allies. 

We cannot “ begin” the war. The war began in Sep- 
tember in the crushing of the Poles. It continues to-day 
in that desert the Germans call peace in Central Poland. 
Our task is not to “begin” the war, but to end it. And 
there is only one way—to defeat Nazi Germany. 


The Controllers 


HERE is nothing more vital to the present and 

future of British industry than that the multitudinous 
host of controllers should perform their tasks with efficiency 
and wisdom. And yet there is no subject on which it is 
more difficult to accumulate enough information to permit 
of a gencral judgment. If the volume of protest against 
the controilers’ actions be taken as a first approximation, 
they would seem to be overcoming their difficulties. The 
inevitable stumbling-blocks of the initial change from free- 
dom to control have been stumbled over and left behind. 
The machinery is beginning to work; letters are now 
answered more usually than not, and the telephone is 
attended to. In the early weeks the raw material controllers 
received the brunt of the complaints, because they were 
the more active. Now it is the food Controllers who are 
deep in their initial difficulties. Mistakes are, of course, 
being made—it is being said, for example (with what justi- 
fication it is characteristically difficult to determine), that 
when the Ministry of Food speaks of supplies of feeding 
stuffs being two-thirds of the “ normal ” rate, it means by 
“normal” the average of a whole normal year, not a 
normal February. The Ministry’s intense activity is allow- 
ing No grass to grow under its feet in Horseferry Road— 





which may account for the strange belief that livestock eat 
as much in summer as in winter. But matters such as this 
can be corrected and are constantly being corrected. Ifa 
general judgment must be expressed it must be one of 
admiration for the extent to which improvised machinery 
of such dimensions—no such extensive apparatus of indus- 
trial control has ever before been set up so quickly in any 
country—is actually being made to work. Those who are in 
a position to observe and compare the actions of different 
controls are gradually making up their minds which are 
the efficient and which the inefficient, which are the ones 
who take a broad view of the public interest and whl 
the ones who are more concerned with their own trade 
But the system is working. 

These, however, are early days. The problems that the 
Controllers are facing at present are those which could be 
—and were—foreseen before the outbreak of war: the 
problems of transition, the preliminary adjustments, 0° 
first approximations to a re-allocation of materials. More- 
over, their solution has been assisted by the possibility ° 
drawing on stocks, in some cases special war stocks, im | 
cases the “ invisible ” stocks that accumulate in any acuve 
trade. What has been done hitherto is very little guide t 
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the degree of success that can be expected when the stocks 
are reduced to the minimum, when the strain increases and 
air raiding adds its unknown dislocation. The improve- 
ments that have been visible in the system of control in 
recent weeks are, accordingly, no warrant for ceasing to lay 
the utmost emphasis upon the inherent weakness of the 
present system. 

This weakness is that, with very few exceptions, the 
Controllers have been drawn from the trades they control. 
It is difficult to know whether this practice is more 
ominous for the efficiency of British industry in war or for 
its productivity after the war is over. Its permanent impli- 
cations are alarming. In a large number of important trades 
one dominant personality is learning how his competitors 
run their businesses. There is not the slightest need to 
suggest that any of the controllers are consciously grind- 
ing their private axes; most of them are keenly anxious to 
avoid anything of the sort. But it will be so fatally easy at 
the end of the war to suggest that an official control shall 
merely be transmuted into an unofficial “ ring ”—without 
any hampering duty to a supervising State. To endow the 
representative of a trade with legal powers inevitably 
creates suspicion in the minds of his customers. For ex- 
ample, a control finds it necessary to change the custo- 
mary basis of contracts from the price ruling at the time of 
delivery to the price ruling at the time of order. It is 
inevitable that the purchaser should dispute the fairness 
and necessity of such a change, and under the present 
system it is impossible to allay these suspicions; indeed, 
they may be justified. Once again, it is not necessary to 
accuse the controllers of conscious bias in their own favour; 
they may be convinced in all honesty that justice and equity 
are on their side. Nevertheless, it is a sound principle that 
no one should be judge in his own cause, and the fact re- 
mains that there have been many acts of the controllers 
which place the supplies of materials in a more favourable 
position vis-a-vis their customers than prevailed before the 
war broke out and very few which work in the buyer’s 
interest. This is, of course, largely inevitable when a buyer’s 
market becomes a seller’s market overnight. But it would 
be easier to believe that justice had been done if counsel 
for one side had not been promoted to the bench. 


These, however, are disputes between each individual 
trade and its customers. Public policy is more affected by 
the general drift of the whole system. That drift is un- 
mistakably towards economic feudalism, towards the 
parcelling out of the national economy into a number of 
baronial demesnes, each under exclusive control. Its results 
can hardly fail to be a general preference for the assur- 
ance of profit margins even at the expense of productivity. 
But if ever “ high profits on low turnover ”—the inevitable 
aim of any monopolist—becomes the slogan of British 
industry we can bid good-bye to our competitive strength 
and to our hopes of rapid economic progress. 


The same instinctive fondness for the status quo, which 
leads in peace to ossification, leads in war to inefficiency. 
When drastic and unprecedented measures are required, 
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which may cut across all the habits of the trade or impair 
its post-war earning capacity, who is more likely to do 
what is required, a man whose whole career and modes of 
thought have been moulded in the practice of the trade, 
or an outsider without shackles that bind him to the pre- 
war past and the post-war future of the trade? The present 
system is admirably designed to bring our economic effort 
with reasonable speed to the limits of what is convenient. 
Beyond that point it will be a positive disadvantage. 

The main argument in favour of the practice that has 
been followed is, of course, that it makes use of the fullest 
and most expert knowledge. “The idea that we cannot 
have a controller who is interested in a trade,” the Prime 
Minister said a fortnight ago, “seems to leave out of 
account the fact that it is just those who have been in a 
trade who are most fitted to be controllers, because of their 
knowledge of the trade.” But it is not a very convincing 
argument. In the first place, it is very rarely that one 
person has direct knowledge of a whole industry. Is a 
timber broker an expert on the production of pit-props, or 
a steel manufacturer on the needs of the canning industry, 
or a wool spinner on the problems of cloth export? And, 
secondly, there is no suggestion that persons with expert 
knowledge should not be used to the fullest in the position 
for which they are best fitted, the giving of advice. But the 
distinction must be kept clear between advice and execu- 
tive action; the one must be expert, the other must be 
independent. 

Nor, of course, does it in the least follow that the 
controls must be entirely staffed by civil servants without 
any practical experience of business. The problem was 
solved in the last war—and, on the whole, very satisfac- 
torily solved—by the appointment of independent business 
men. There is an admirable description of the system in 
Sir William Beveridge’s book on the Ministry of Food : — 


Without exception, the persons in charge of the main 
Divisions of the Ministry had no previous knowledge of 
the foods with which they were dealing. The Chairman of 
the Wheat Commission was the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres; the successive Vice-Chairmen . . . were a ship- 
owner and a solicitor. . . . Meat, milk and fats, and 
fish, fruit and vegetables were under civil servants drawn 
from Health Insurance and Education respectively, while 
bacon, tea, dried fruits and other provisions were con- 
trolled by a very distinguished chief of criminal investiga- 
tion in India. . . . This does not mean that experts were 
not employed and experience duly regarded in the 
Ministry. . . . Of experts, in the more ordinary sense 
of men accustomed to deal in the way of business with 
particular foods, the Ministry had an abundance. . 
But the business experts were always supervised by lay- 
men; the co-ordination of two or three different branches 
of work was done, not by an expert in any one of them, 
but by someone equally ignorant of all. 


It only remains to add that the Ministry thus described 
was remarkably prolific in just those qualities of perform- 
ing tasks hitherto thought impossible and surmounting 
difficulties never before imagined which are most required 
in war. We shall want them again. 


Franco-British Trade 


Tt rapid growth of practical co-operation between the 
French and British nations is the outstanding good 
that has been blown by the ill wind of war. On the purely 
military plane, of course, the arrangements were con- 
certed long before the outbreak of war. During the past 
five months one facet after another of the economic war 

$ come up for joint discussion and decision. Supply 
Programmes have been concerted, foreign purchases have 
merged, foreign resources have been pooled. A very 
aching financial agreement has been achieved; broader 
aspects of wage and price policy have been discussed by 
¢ Supreme Council and by representatives of the trade 
untons of both countries. The two democratic legislatures 
are in formal and informal contact; and the two publics 

ve been encouraged to believe that the future of close 
collaboration will extend far beyond the end of the war. 

8 week a further addition has been made to an already 


far-re 





imposing structure of practical co-operation by the 
announcement that a trade agreement to regulate the con- 
ditions of trade between the two countries in wartime 
awaits only the formal approval of the two Governments. 

Trade between Britain and France has suffered heavily 
in the past decade. British imports from France fell by 
a quarter and exports to France by a third (in value) 
between 1929 and 1938 and in each case trade with 
France is now a substantially smaller fraction of our total 
trade than it was. The French figures tell the same story 
of an absolute and relative decline. In 1929 France bought 
10 per cent. of her imports from us and sold us 15 per 
cent. of her exports; in 1938 the figures were 7 per cent. 
and 114 per cent. respectively. Even so, they are higher 
than the corresponding British figures: our imports from 
France fell from 44 per cent. to 24 per cent., and exports 
to France from 4.3 per cent, to 3.2 per cent. of the 
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respective totals. Great Britain is more important to 
France, both as a market and as a source of supply, than 
France to Britain. 

One quite noticeable characteristic of the decline in 
Franco-British trade in the last decade of peace is that it 
has affected the same broad classification of goods in each 
case. In 1929, our imports from France consisted, as to 
three-quarters, of manufactures and, as to a further one- 
fifth, of foodstuffs (including wine, etc.), Both these cate- 
gories have been very severely reduced, while the classi- 
fication of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
has suffered a decline of only 10 per cent. in value which, 
in view of the heavy fall in prices, may represent an actual 
increase in volume. Similarly, in the case of our sales 
to France, foodstuffs (which are very small in any case) 
and manufactures have been reduced by two-thirds in 
value, but raw materials only by one-third. These facts 
illumine the tendencies that have been at work. Protection 
has done its work both on agricultural and on manufac- 
turing products; raw materials have been left in relative 
peace. This suggests that the trade between the two 
countries consists of certain essential raw materials, with 
the addition of foodstuffs and manufactures which can 
be largely replaced by domestic goods. 

This is, in fact, a fair description. The essential raw 
material is coal, on the one side; on the other it is bauxite, 
the raw material of aluminium, four-fifths of the British 
supply of which comes from France. If the survey is 
extended to the two Empires, this exchange of raw mate- 
rials is much larger. We obtain from the French Empire 
most of our esparto and about one-third of our imports 
of iron ore. France is a large importer of fruit and oil- 
seeds, petroleum, cotton and wool, all of which are, or 
can be, obtained from the British Empire. 

The fall in British imports from France of goods 
entered in the category of food, drink and tobacco, is due 
mainly to the very high duties imposed in 1932 and sub- 
sequently on foreign imports of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and flowers, a course which has much damaged the 
French trade in these products. But even in 1938, Britain 
imported fresh fruits and vegetables from France to the 
value of £1 million, and preserved fruits supplied another 
£500,000; imports of French brandy and wines were 
valued at £1.4 millions. 

Most of these imports could be classed as luxuries and 
the same may be said of British imports in the other 
classes, though an important part of British imports of 
steel blooms, bars and billets came from France; there is 
also a large trade in certain industrial chemicals. But 
most of the trade in manufactures serves the luxury trades 
in England—high-grade silks, model clothes and essential 
oils for cosmetics. 

British exports to France are both smaller in value and 
more concentrated in type. In 1938, coal provided more 
than two-fifths of the value of British exports to France 
and exports of machinery more than 9 per cent. 
There is also a large export trade valued in 1938 at £8.2 
millions, of which £4.7 millions was provided by re- 
exports of Dominion wool and {1.4 millions by re-exports 
of hides and skins. This concentration of trade is partly 
due to the increased protection given to her own market 
by France since 1929. Imports of British woollen and 
worsted piece-goods, for instance, were valued at 
£1,158.000 in 1929; by 1938 they had dwindled to 
£345,000. Trade in textiles has in fact been more severely 
hit by the protectionist policies adopted by both coun- 
tries than almost any other; the value of British imports 
of French silks fell from more than £6 millions in 1929 
to £564,000 in 1938, and of artificial silks from more 
than £24 millions to £400,000. 

Granted the general desire, which may be assumed to 
exist on both sides of the Channel, to increase the volume 
of trade between the two countries, there would seem to 
be two tasks to face—the short-period task of meeting the 
changed circumstances of wartime and the more extended 
problem of securing a permanent increase to a level of 
trade more worthy of close allies and friends. On the face 
of things, the war is more likely to increase British sales 
to France than French to Britain. This arises not only from 
the much more severe shortage of man-power in France, 
but also from the nature of the trade and from the shape 
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of the gap left by Germany’s commercial disappearance. 
In 1938 Germany supplied nearly one-third of French 
imports of coal, nearly one-half of her coke imports and 
one-third of her machinery imports. But, on the other hand 
British imports of most French goods are likely to fall in 
war. French production of many luxury articles has fallen 
as a result of modifications; higher income tax in Britain 
will reduce the incomes of those classes who buy French 
dresses; Sir John Simon raised in September the tax op 
wines, and the Board of Trade prohibited the import 
(except under licence, not easily obtained) of a number of 
luxuries, such as silk materials, perfumery, preserved 
fruits, furs, clothes and embroidery. Latterly, however 
these prohibitions have been relaxed in favour of French 
goods; either licences have been issued for the limited 
import of French goods, to the exclusion of those from 
other foreign countries, or the import of certain specified 
articles of French manufacture has been freed from all 
restriction, except those imposed by currency regulations, 
But this relief, while it may prevent a catastrophic fall in 
French exports to this country, will not ensure an increase. 
Special care also needs to be taken to ensure that the two 
Allies, each pursuing the laudable design of increasing its 
exports to neutral countries, shall not damage each other’s 
interests. Fortunately, a clash of this sort is less likely to 
occur between Britain and France than between almost 
any other pair of industrial great Powers. Except possibly 
for cars, clothing, fine textiles, some chemicals and a few 
varieties of machinery, there is little competition between 
British and French trade in neutral countries. 

This comparative lack of competition between the two 
national economies is the best reason for hoping that closer 
economic collaboration, begun in wartime, may be extended 
in peacetime. Though it would be an exaggeration to say 
that the two economies complement each other, at least 
they do not clash; and the restriction of trade in the past 
decade has not been due to any specific campaign by Great 
Britain against French goods, or by France against British 
goods, but merely from the general protectionist practices 
of the two countries against foreign imports in general. 
These protectionist impulses may disappear after the war. 
We must continue to hope so; but it might be more realistic 
to say that the prospect of greatly increased Franco-British 
trade is more likely to be realised by exempting it from the 
main current of protection (as, for example, imperial trade 
has been exempted in both countries) than by anticipating 
a general return to free trade. The bolder spirits in either 
country are already talking of an outright Customs Union, 
and in the first flush of enthusiasm for the general idea of 
closer friendship it does not appear to be an unreasonable 
object of policy. But realism might again suggest that a 
more limited objective would be more practical. It is very 
unlikely that France would ever be given greater com- 
mercial privileges in Great Britain than are enjoyed by 
British Dominions, and equally unlikely that the Dominions 
would consent to Empire Free Trade. On the other hand, it 
is not at all impossible that France and Great Britain 
might admit each other to the benefits of imperial prefer- 
ence, so that trade within both of the Empires would be 
carried on at the lowest level of existing tariffs. 

The chances of realising even such a diminished dream 
depend, of course, on the size and vocal power of the 
vested interests that would be affected. On the industrial 
side, there is comparatively little to fear. Both countries 
have flourishing metal and engineering industries, but there 
is a comparatively high degree of specialisation. Some of 
the smaller luxury trades in England would be hit by the 
cheapening of French imports, and the French textile 
industry might lose some trade to Lancashire and York- 
shire. But provided the exchange rate between the two 
currencies accurately reflects their true relative values—a 
important proviso—the amount of damage done in industry 
would be comparataively small. 

It is in agriculture that the difficulties would be greatest 
On the British side, there would be stiff resistance by the 
farmers to any restoration of the trade in French vegetables 
and fruits, particularly of the early varieties. But the duties 
imposed on this trade in 1932 were less inspired even than 
the generality of agricultural duties by the interests of the 
British community at large, and the farmers might well 
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have erected round their market. France, on her side, 
imports practically no agricultural produce from Great 
Britain. Indeed, foodstuffs make up only about one quarter 
of her total imports, and the largest items—miaize, rice, 
coffee, fruits—are neither produced at all in Great Britain 
nor available in large quantity from the British Empire. 
But the prices of many domestic agricultural products in 
France—notably wheat—are very much higher than on the 
world market, and any commercial arrangement that per- 
mitted the import of cheap wheat from Canada and Aus- 
tralia (to take only one example) would cause havoc in 
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French agriculture. Any proposals, even for anything as 
restricted as imperial preference, will either have to 
exclude foodstuffs that are grown in France or else provide 
for a very heavy cash subsidy in aid of prices to the French 
peasant. When the subject of an extension of the present 
commercial agreements into somcthing wider next comes 
on the agenda for discussion between the two Govern- 
ments, it is the Ministers of Agriculture who will be most 
intimately concerned. While, therefore, the problems of 
developing Franco-British trade are not as acute as they 
might have been, their solution will take much thought, 
courage and goodwill. 


Civil Defenders 


HE problem of making the best use of the country’s 

resources of labour does not end with the manning 
of the Forces and essential industry. In one way this war is 
unique. Something like 2 million people are engaged in 
what is called passive defence against possible attack from 
the air; over a quarter of a million of them are engaged 
full time. It is vitally important that these civil defenders 
should be sufficient in numbers and adequate in training 
and organisation to furnish protection for the civilian popu- 
lation in the air raids that are still likely to happen. It is 
no less important that the needs of civil defence should 
rank by the side of those of war industry and the fighting 
Forces in plans for the full mobilisation of national man- 
power. 

There have been no air raids so far. ‘he air-raid precau- 
tions system, which will come into play to dea! with the 
damage caused by the enemy bombers that escape the 
active defences, the anti-aircraft guns, the barrage balloons 
and the fighter aircraft, has not been tested. A vigorous 
Press campaign to cut down the numbers of stretcher par- 
ties, rescue parties, first-aid workers, ambulance drivers, 
decontamination squads, auxiliary fire-fighters and war- 
dens, has been defeated. The official view that more rather 
than fewer civil defenders would be wanted if bombing 
began is now generally accepted. To make the most of 
the men and women available, a first line of part-time 
reserves has been set up to come at call to their posts 
beside the whole-time workers in air raids. 

The chief problem of A.R.P. now is not numbers but 
efliciency—though the day is not far distant when the calls 
of the Forces may seriously deplete civil defence; a fifth 
of the auxiliary firemen and an appreciable proportion of 
the rescue, first-aid and anti-gas squads are under thirty. 
The problem of efficiency is twofold. There is, first, the 
organisational task of co-ordinating the activities of the 
various services, locally, regionally and nationally. The 
services are in the hands of local authorities; the guiding 
principle is that each locality should provide for its own 
protection; and it was possible to build the local A.R.P. 
organisation upon the existing peacetime departments, ser- 
vices and officers of local councils. The serious disadvant- 
age was, and still is, that local boundaries mean nothing 
i the strategy of air defence. That is why the Home 
Office appointed regional technical officers to put together 
the technical activities of local A.R.P.; why Regional Com- 
missioners were set up to co-ordinate civil defence plans 
over wide areas; and why schemes are now being worked 
out for neighbouring authorities to pool their personnel and 
quipment in case of need. 

There is still room for betterment in organisation. The 
regional system has not gone far enough to complete the 
dovetailing of A.R.P.; mutual aid is still a project rather 

a fact; it is contemplated for emergency and not 
for day-to-day training and preparation before the bombs 
op. There is still a lack of competent regional officers 
with clear-cut authority over the various separate services 
in local districts. If there are General Staffs for civil de- 
fence, national and regional, their existence is not clearly 
wn and their authority is nebulous. Local authorities, 
overworked as they are with these novel duties, are jealous 
of their powers of control. 
€¢ fact is that these new forces make up an amateur 


Army—with all the virtues and vices of amateurism. Even 
the paid administrative officials and full-time local workers 
have no tradition or experience behind them, outside the 
fire services and the police authorities. A.R.P. is (erra 
incognita. The policy has been, very properly, to make 
the free citizens of a democratic country voluntarily respon- 
sible for their own safety. Nor is it simply the principle 
of voluntary service that makes local recruitment under 
local supervision and local control desirable. It would be 
impossible to maintain a civil army, 2 millions strong, on 
Service lines: the men and women could not be spared 
from war work in industry or the Forces; their upkeep on 
a professional basis would be an intolerable financial 
burden. 

It is here that the second problem of A.R.P. efficiency 
emerges. Broadly, it is a problem of discipline. The local 
and largely amateur basis of A.R.P. means that even the 
more technical services—first-aid and ambulance work and 
fire-fighting—lack something of the automatic process of 
command and obedience which is the foundation of effici- 
ency in military and professional bodies. Throughout 
A.R.P. organisation, what has been called “the chain of 
command” is weak—from the Ministry of Home Security 
at one end to the individual householder at the other. It 
is a great strain upon voluntary devotion to operate a vital 
war service without any clear-cut hierarchy of authority. 
‘The vast majority of A.R.P. workers have only their sense 
of loyalty and the fear of air attack to inspire their efforts. 
‘They are not under binding orders. It is not unnatural that 
the strain has grown in six months quite undisturbed by 
air attacks. It is not unnatural that, up and down the coun- 
try, there have been petty squabbles in the volunteer ranks, 
personal jealousies, complaints of slackness, local strikes 
of wardens and so on. It is only remarkable that most 
of the volunteers have stood quietly and firmly by. The 
work of the Civil Defence Commissioner for London and 
other officials in organising large-scale exercises and ener- 
getic training has notably helped them. 

But it is not enough for the A.R.P. workers themselves 
to keep in trim. The aims of civil defence are two: to 
man and train A.R.P. services; and to instruct every indi- 
vidual citizen in self-protection. The first aim has been 
fairly well achieved—apart from almost inevitable faults of 
parochialism and weak discipline. The second, which was 
foremost in all the Government’s plans for civil defence 
long before the war, has been disturbingly unsuccessful. 
Fundamentally, civil defence is a task for the individual 
citizen, the individual householder, the individual office- 
worker, the individual factory hand. When bombs drop the 
first call will be sauve qui peut. There will be shelters 
for citizens to use. There will be first-aid and rescue 
parties to deal with casualties. There will be fire services 
to arrest damage. But the individual citizen must know 
what to do on the instant for his own safety and that of 
his property. He is the real unit of civil defence. 

The individual citizen is not under discipline. He must 
observe the black-out, and that is all. It has been left to 
publicity and instruction to acquaint him with the right 
steps to take in the event of bombing. Leaflets have been 
distributed giving full advice, and (nominally) A.R.P. 
wardens have the duty of advising, helping and training 
the citizens in their sectors—6 wardens to every 500 
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citizens. Neither method has been adequately effective. The 
leaflets were not drawn up in a way calculated to give in- 
formation easily to ordinary people. They were read under 
the first threat of a Blitzkrieg, and then they were largely 
forgotten. The wardens, who were to be “leaders,” 
“advisers” and “good neighbours,” for the most part 
never established contact with their charges. In six months 
the ordinary civilian has added little or nothing to his 
knowledge of air-raid precautions. The wardens’ time and 
energy has gone into their other task: that of training to 
be responsible for calling the technical services into action 
when damage is done in actual air raids. 

The situation is not one for complacence. Two million 
people are trained to act at their posts or in their work- 
places. Their efficiency is uneven. Their enthusiasm varies. 
Their organisation is still a litthe vague and not complete. 
They are not seriously short of personnel now, though they 
will be later on if replacements of more women and older 
people are not trained and brought in. Yet, on balance, 
they will do their work well when the test comes. But 
the remaining millions of the population are untrained and, 
in serious air raids, might still be dangerously bewildered. 


NOTES OF 


The RailwayAgreement in Parliament.—Few inci- 
dents in recent months have more clearly illustrated the 
practical defects of the Parliamentary Labour Party than 
the debate on railway transport which took place in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. The terms of the 
Labour motion were: — 

That, having considered the financial arrangements with 
respect to Government control of the railways as set forth 
in Command Paper No. 6168, this House is of opinion that 
the interests of the country would be better served, and the 
many problems created by the present lack of unification 
solved, by the establishment of a permanent national trans- 
port authority to own and control all forms of inland and 
coastwise transport. 

King Charles’s head, in fact, was the subject for debate, 
and the first phrase of the motion, as Captain Crookshank 
pointed out, would have had hardly less relevance if it 
had read “ having considered the works of Plato, Shake- 
speare or the books of the Prophet Jeremiah.” Not un- 
naturally, with a motion of this character, there was very 
little discussion of the actual terms of the agreement, 
even though it concerns large sums of public money and 
raises important issues of public policy. The chief com- 
plaint was that money has been made on the Stock Ex- 
change; very little examination was given to the fairness 
of the guaranteed minimum or to the advisability of a 
sliding scale arrangement which gives both the companies 
and the Government an interest in secing that railway 
charges rise just as rapidly as costs. It is interesting to 
speculate whether this avoidance of the practical and 
immediate issue by the Labour Party is due to constitu- 
tional inability to desert the windy heights of doctrine or 
to a desire not to obstruct the hopes of the railway unions 
for a share in the railways’ good fortune. It was, of course, 
a pure coincidence that the announcement of a financial 
agreement between the Government and the companies 
was followed so closely by an agreement between the com- 
panies and the unions for higher wages. 


* * * 


A few further details of the agreement were forthcoming 
from the Minister of Transport. He made it clear, for 
example, that the railways are not to be exempt from 
E.P.T.—a point of more importance, perhaps, in principle 
than in practice, since the companies stand a good chance 
of escaping E.P.T. on their present revenues, under the 
provision that allows a 6 per cent. profit on ordinary 
capital. Captain Wallace also described the machinery 
that has been devised for accelerating decisions on applica- 
tions for increased charges. The Minister is to have powers 
to order changes, but he will be advised by the permanent 
members of the Railway Rates Tribunal. The need for 
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There is every case for measures to raise the efficien 
and discipline of full and part-time workers: for repeated 
and intelligently contrived exercises; for the institution of 
more strict regional and national control; for the estab. 
lishment of a more clear-cut chain of command and 
authority throughout the services. The whole ARP 
system needs tightening up. But there is even more ground 
for renewed efforts to interest and instruct the public in 
their own essential air-raid precautions—especially singe 
millions do not care about A.R.P. because they no longer 
believe in air raids. 

This might be a first task for Sir John Reith and his 
committee of advertising experts. Here is a gap largely 
due to the failure of Government publicity, which has been 
general. It is for the Ministries of Information ang 
National Security to close it up. They have the hoardings, 
the cinemas, the wireless and the Press at their Service, 
and the fine artists of commercial publicity to advise them, 
If they do their work well, then the wardens may find 
people more ready to receive and listen to them, and the 
urgent need for the country’s civil defenders to be the 
country’s entire population will be translated into fact. 


THE WEEK 


speedier decisions can be appreciated, but there is nothing 
in the new machinery to suggest a modification of the 
guess that charges will in fact rise in strict pace with 
costs. The Government are spending money on keeping 
down the cost of food. When it comes to the cost of trans- 
port—a hardly less vital element in the whole price struc- 
ture—they not only make arrangements to facilitate an 
increase, but they impose a tax which might result, in the 
extreme case, in the railway user paying £124 millions 
more than would be necessary to satisfy the railways’ 
claim for standard revenue. This is the issue of public 
interest in the matter. But it almost entirely escaped the 
attention of the House of Commons. 


* * * 


Food Subsidies.--Last week’s debate on the 
Government’s policy of subsidising food prices was as 
good as this week’s railway debate was bad. The Labour 
Party, on the earlier occasion, had the assistance of a really 
well-informed expert in Mr A. V. Alexander, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, in its turn, was not 
only very lucid and informative, but gave convincing 
evidence that the all-important issues of major economic 
policy raised by the debate (and discussed in The Economist 
last week) were present in his mind. For example, Sir John 
Simon explained very clearly the double danger of 
diminishing supply and increasing consumption by reduc- 
ing prices. He agreed that subsidy should only be applied 
to rationed foods—with the generally accepted exceptions 
of bread and milk. He agreed also that the policy of food 
subsidies was useless except as “ an ingredient in a compre- 
hensive policy ”—though he did not carry his lucidity and 
frankness to the point of saying what the comprehensive 
policy was to be. Both the Chancellor and Mr Mormison 
gave details of the subsidies that are being paid. To prevent 
a rise of 14d. in the price of the quartern loaf of bread, 4 
subsidy of £480,000 a week is being applied to the price 
at which wheat is sold to the mills. The price of milk has 
been prevented from rising by ld. a quart at a cost of 
£235,000 (this subsidy appears to be that announced eatly 
in January, and the total cost of the new policy—about £50 
millions—appears to be exclusive of all pre-war subsidies, 
but inclusive of some, at least, of the measures of assistance 
announced between the beginning of September and the 
end of January). A sum of £320,000 a week is needed t0 
reduce the price of home-killed meat by 2d. a lb. (or of 
meat in general by 1d. a lb.). In the last fortnight a subsidy 
of £80,000 a week has been given to bacon. These sums 
total £1,150,000 a week, or about £58 millions a year, © 
which must be added £600,000 a year for cheese. It 18 
impossible, of course, to say whether these subsidies are 
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oing to any excessive degree into the producers’ pocket. 
Mr Alexander suggested that they were, and produced 
some evidence in support. But the plain truth is that it is 
difficult to secure an adequate increase in the supply of 
food in difficult circumstances without bribes to producers. 
On the whole, the Government’s food policy, at least in its 
price aspects, has so far been both moderate and successful. 


* * * 


The Anzacs Arrive.—The artival of the Anzacs 
in Egypt and Palestine to take up the stations occupied by 
their fathers in the last war offers an obvious opportunity 
for making the comparison between the Allied position in 
the Near East as it was then and our far more favourable 
strategic situation to-day. One factor remains constant: the 
vital importance of the Red Sea to our trade and to the 
Empire. It is no coincidence that the Powers which in the 
last hundred years have made the most determined effort 
to destroy Britain’s imperial position—France under 
Napoleon, Germany under the Kaiser—have both 
attempted to cripple us in the Near East. To-day the vast 
development of new oilfields in Iraq, Iran, the Persian 
Gulf and Syria quadruples the importance of the 
barren lands lying between the waters of the Mediterranean 
and the mountain frontiers of India. What has changed— 
out of all recognition—is the political map of the Near 
East, and on the whole we can say that these changes have 
not been unfavourable to us. In 1914, Turkey came into 
the war against us, and the area of hostilities thus covered 
the tableland of Anatolia, Syria, Mesopotamia and, in a 
shifting uncertain manner, the whole of the Arabian desert 
as well. It is true that Arab nationalism in revolt against 
Turkish suzerainty became a weapon in the Allied 
armoury, but long, disastrous and exhausting campaigns 
were fought before it could be employed against the 
Turks. To-day, Turkey is our ally; the Mediterranean sea- 
board is under our control; Iraq and Egypt, friendly 
Powers which have recently passed from our tutelage to 
independence, have broken off relations with Germany; 
throughout the Arabian countries the states which owe 
their independence to the last war have given expression 
to their sympathy with the Allied cause. Even in those areas 
in which the Allies have not much cause to congratulate 
themselves on the last twenty years, in the Syrian and 
Palestinian mandates, the war has put an end to civil dis- 
cord, and Arab and Jew and nationalist Syrian prefer the 
evil they know—our rule—to the evil they very violently 
suspect-—German domination. There is thus no immediate 
likelihood of the Near East developing into an arena of 
war. Yet we must not rule out the possibility. The extent 
of troop concentrations, the activity of General Weygand, 
who has recently toured both Turkey and Egypt, and, 
finally, the necessity of forcing a front on Germany at 
some point—all suggest that the Anzacs may be called on 
to follow their fathers’ footsteps not only into the Near 
East, but right into the battle line. 
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Our Duty to Finland.—From the ruck of one of the 
bloodiest battles since the big offensives of 1918 the Finns 
have sent out an appeal for help which neither the Allied 
nor Scandinavian Governments can afford to ignore with 
impunity to their domestic standing. There is no sign of a 
failure of Finnish courage or conviction, but it is clear that 
the capable preparations of peacetime need a replenish- 
ment that the Finns alone are unable to provide. If for the 
moment this week’s heavy fighting on the Karelian Isthmus 
seems to have given the Russians no decisive gains, as the 
weeks wear on the strain of overwhelming odds must neces- 
sarily begin to bear down on limited Finnish resources. 
The Finns ask desperately for help, and, to answer them, 
much more than the present response is necessary. Two 
questions then arise. In the first place, how much practical 
help has already been given, and secondly, how much ought 
to be given? It is easier to answer the second question than 
the first. Military aircraft, artillery and ammunition have 
certainly arrived in Finland from Allied, American and 
Scandinavian sources, and the quantities may be taken to 
be larger than is generally supposed. Further consignments 
are on the way, others again are being planned. The 
British Government is now ready to issue exit permits to 
British subjects over 27 years old who volunteer for ser- 
vice with the Finnish Army. The popular will to help is 
not being entirely frustrated. But to the second question 
there is a brief and clear-cut reply. Finland must be helped 
to the utmost compatible with the overriding purpose of 
inflicting a military defeat upon the present German 
regime. If for our own contribution the British Govern- 
ment fails to recognise this then it will have profoundly 
misread the instinctive wishes of the British people, put in 
grave danger the whole national willingness to wage this 
war, and prepared the way for its own downfall. They will 
also have gone far to destroy Scandinavian self-confidence. 
No excuses, diplomatic or otherwise, could be accepted for 
such a gross failure. No difficulties, although there were 
many of them, could be thought to palliate what would be 
a plain disaster to the Allied cause. 


* * * 


Mass Migrations.—Heartrending reports of condi- 
tions in the German occupied territories continue to reach 
this country. Although nothing more has been heard of the 
transfer of Czech citizens to the U.S.S.R., a general 
scheme for the mobilisation of Czech labour is in existence 
whereby the workmen are transported to the Reich and 
there employed on public works under conditions which 
are indistinguishable from those of slavery. Within a few 
weeks the “ Protectorate” of Bohemia-Moravia is to be 
included in the German Customs frontier, with the deli- 
berate intention of intensifying its exploitation. In Poland 
the policy of transfer of population has gone much further. 
Here it is not a question of moving an industrial pro- 
letariat from one set of occupations to another. The attack 
on Poland is launched against the mainstay of independent 
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Polish life—the Polish peasant. The peasants’ resistance is 
rooted in the soil. To break it the Germans are transfer- 
ring thousands upon thousands of Polish countrypeople 
from their ancestral lands in the provinces “ beyond the 
Vistula” to the overcrowded districts of Central Poland, 
while in the East another vast transfer is to empty German- 
occupied Poland of its White Russians and Ruthenians. 
About 600,000 are to be sent to Volhynia. German 
emigrants are moving into the land vacated by its Polish 
owners. Balts, Sudetens, Austrians, Germans from the Old 
Reich are being established along an artificial frontier, 
fixed within 50 miles of Warsaw, thus in ur-polnisch 
territory. So far there are not enough Germans to fill the 
whole area which is to be emptied of Poles. It is, therefore, 
all the more important to create a frontier behind which 
the Nazis hope in time to establish a peasantry of purely 
German stock. In the meantime, the fate of the Poles in 
Central Poland beggars description. The Germans point 
to the fact that the pressure of population in the Polish 
“ Reserve ” (it is little more) is only some 330 to the 
square mile and that this figure is no more than the 
pressure of population in the Reich itself. But 75 per cent. 
of the Polish people live on the soil, whereas a great part 
of Germany’s population is concentrated in large industrial 
towns. Any comparison is therefore invalid and deliberately 
designed to create a false impression of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the starved, disease-ridden, ruined provinces 
which are to be left to the Polish “ slave members ” of the 
new German Empire. We look on, powerless, at this manu- 
facture of mass misery on a scale unsurpassed since the 
day of Tamberlane. Nevertheless, Hitler, by the very 
brutality of his methods, is creating precedents which, used 
with discretion, may solve a host of European problems 
once an Allied victory has been secured. Not all exchanges 
of population are harmful. The present harmony between 
Greece and Turkey is largely due to the transfers effected 
by the Nansen Office between 1922 and 1930. At present 
only the German peoples stand to gain by the process of 
mass migration. It is possible to conceive a system whereby 
the appalling methods and the unfair incidence of the 
German experiments would be avoided but equally large- 
scale results achieved. 


* * * 


Freights and Prices.—-The old cry that high freight 
rates are the all-important influence in increased wartime 
prices is being heard. This belief was the chief stick used 
in 1914-18 to beat the backs of shippers; and, while it is 
undoubtedly true that shipping interests did uncommonly 
and, some would say, unreasonably well during the 
last war, the concentrated campaign against high freight 
rates distracted attention then from much more vital prob- 
lems of supplies and shipping space. The same distortion 
of discussion must not be permitted again. The fact is that 
freight charges account for only a small part of the cost 
of imported commodities. Before the last war gross 
freights accounted for about 7 per cent. of total import 
values, and before this war the proportion was not very 
different. The burden varies, of course, from commodity 
to commodity; on articles of high value in relation to their 
bulk it is insignificant; on relatively cheap and bulky 
articles it is more onerous. This is one of the grounds 
of criticism. The foodstuffs and raw materials that enter 
into the standard of life of ordinary people are cheap 
and bulky, and in 1914-18, as now, it was claimed that the 
workers’ cost of living was being driven up by rapacious 
shipowners. The facts do not bear out the charge. In the 
rise in the cost of living which went on continuously in 
the early stages of the last war the role of freights was 
much smaller than popular agitation suggested. The quar- 
tern loaf of bread rose in price from 53d. in August, 1914, 
to 8d. in March, 1915, but the corresponding rise in 
wheat freights was less than $d. In the first year of war 
wheat prices rose 16s. 2d. a quarter, while wheat freights 
rose 4s. Sd. a quarter. Between 1914 and the end of 1916 
retail meat prices rose 54d. a lb. on an average; meat 
freights rose 1d. a pound. Freights were one factor in 
higher prices, but they were not the only one, or even 
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the most important one. The most important factor in 
determining the price of articles of general consumptio 
drawn from abroad was the state of supply and demand in 
world markeis—just as, in turn, the chief determinany 
of freights was the supply of and demand for shipping 
space. Between August, 1914, and March, 1915, cotton 
freights trebled, but the price of American cotton fel] by 25 
per cent., because a large crop coincided with the collapse 
of European demand. In the last five months of 1916 
wheat freights fell from lls. 4d. to 8s. a quarter, by 
the price of bread rose from 83d. to 10d. a quartern loaf 


* ” * 


The same is true now. Freight charges account for well 
under 2d. in the 83d. that a quartern loaf costs (it would 
cost at least 10d. if it were not for the Government sub. 
sidy). The freight for beef from South America has risep 
since the war siarted from 4}d. per lb. to 1d. per Ib; 
the wholesale price of frozen beef from South America 
is 10d. a lb., and the retail price between ls. 3d. and 
ls. 6d. In the case of sugar, freight accounts for about 
4d. in a retail price of 43d. per lb. These are representa- 
tive examples. All the rates cited are controlled, it is true; 
but the rates for iron ore and scrap are not controlled, 
and the same general conclusion emerges in their case, too, 
The price of iron ore is about {16 a ton, and the freight 
57s. 6d. to 65s. a ton; the price of scrap is, say, £6 a ton, 
and the freight about 45s. There is no case in the figures 
for any wholesale indictment of shippers and wartime 
freight rates. The proper principles of freight policy are 
quite simple. No shipper is entitled to make windfall 
gains out of war, but he is entitled to freights that will 
cover his extra war costs and provide for maintenance, 
repairs and, to some degree, replacements. The trend of 
freights will depend upon the amount of shipping avail- 
able to carry essential supplies and, while it is the Govem- 
ment’s duty to control the rates charged on articles of 
general use, it is equally its duty to press down freights 
by causing more and more tonnage to be brought into use, 
In no case is it freights that determine the cost of living. 
World prices and the state of domestic supply do that 
(part from internal monetary changes)—and high freights 
only add an extra burden. 


* * * 


Draining the Land.—Wednesday’s debate in the 
House of Commons was concentrated chiefly on those 
clauses of the Agriculture (Miscellaneous War Provisions) 
Bill which dealt with land drainage. Mr Lloyd George 
had an easy task in ridiculing the inadequacy of the Bill mn 
coping with the unknown but large number of acres of 
potentially fertile land which are in need of drainage. But 
the defence of Mr Ramsbotham remained valid, that the 
Bill was not the start of a major scheme of drainage but 
was a measure designed to fill a gap left by previous Acts. 
There seems, indeed, no reason why the powers conferred 
on the various drainage authorities by this Bill should be 
permissive only and not compulsory; if a War Agricultural 
Executive Committee, a Catchment Board and the Minister 
for Agriculture all agree that a certain area of agricultural 
land is capable of improvement by drainage, common sens 
seems to indicate that the Catchment Board should be com- 
pelled to execute a scheme. It is unfortunately true that the 
start of a major war is not the time to initiate large schemes 
of drainage, which are an excellent form of public works in 
times of trade depression, but too slow—and too expensive 
in labour—to be of much use after a war has started, but 
that is no reason for rejecting a minor amendment to recent 
legislation which may stimulate the progress of schemes 
already under consideration. 


* * * 


Evacuated Businesses.—It was natural that the 
Government's decision to reopen schools in evacuation 
areas and cut the country’s losses arising from the com- 
parative failure of the school evacuation should add 
strength to the strong cry for the return of London s 
evacuated firms. Last week, however, the Prime Minister 
said that, in the Government’s view, there has been 0 
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change in the situation that would warrant any reversal 
of policy.” 1 he Government still believes in evacuation 
because it still believes in the possibility of severe air 
raids. A scheme was announced on Thursday to keep 
schoolchildren in the reception areas by increasing billet- 
ing allowances; and a plan to re-evacuate children if raids 
begin, and to require an undertaking from parents to keep 
them in safety, is being worked out. School evacuation has 
been modified because it did not work well, and the same 
cause would be the only reason that could lead to the 
general resettlement of businesses in London. The guiding 
principles are perfectly plain. If a business house, can, first, 
do its job properly in a safe area, and, secondly, provide for 
the comfort of its staff properly, then it should stay where 
it is; if not, it should come back. At the moment it is the 
second count, the conditions under which evacuated staffs 
are living and working, that most threatens to bring about 
the breakdown of business evacuation. Cases abound when 
hasty improvisation and needless parsimony have led to 
the occupation of temporary premises so inconvenient that 
both the efficiency and the well-being of staffs are gravely 
impaired. One of the best-known and wealthiest of City 
firms, for instance, houses a whole department in a garage 
—in a house where communication under cover between 
department and department is impossible and where there 
is no internal telephone; many members of its staff travel 
two to three hours a day by bus to and from work through 
frost and darkness. Another hardly less important firm is 
quartered in huts that are not weather-proof. Another is 
settled in a district where high rents and a housing shortage 
make it impossible for even well-paid executives to live 
much nearer than 20 miles away. Another has no office 
furniture at all. These are not arguments against the wis- 
dom of evacuation; most firms have done very much better 
than this. They are simply proofs that many firms have not 
planned and carried out their evacuation properly, any more 
than the Government did in the case of schools. The solu- 
tion, in the case of firms that can afford it, is to put these 
things right, not to come back to London. 


* * * 


A Parliament at War.--No_ better commentary 
on the French political scene could be provided than by 
taking the terms of the motion tabled after last week’s 
secret session of the Chamber in conjunction with the 
names of those who supported it. All the party leaders 
found it possible to register their confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war. Here was the unanimity of 
1915 without the background of 1914. It would not be 
surprising if the outsider were to question the genuineness 
of such remarkable unanimity. To carry without a single 
dissenting vote a motion couched in terms as generous as 
that announced by M. Herriot, the Speaker of the Chamber, 
would be so unthinkable a procedure in peacetime that 
its occasion in a war in which no large-scale fighting has 
yet occurred must necessarily raise an afterthought of sus- 
picion. Yet 534 votes were registered and nobody of 
importance stayed away. Perhaps the best, though not the 
only, explanation of this unanimity is to be sought in the 
certain knowledge that the Chamber’s whole standing as 
an institution has been rudely shaken during the past few 
years, that a failure to reflect the unanimity which has 
enabled over five million men to join the colours without 
dissent or dismay would be widely regarded as incom- 
petence or irresponsibility, and that a unanimous vote of 
confidence would do much to answer the insidious whisper- 
ings of German and Soviet propaganda as well as to restore 
some of the Chamber’s lost prestige. It would be silly to 
Suggest that the party leaders met together and agreed 
to subscribe to the same motion on grounds such as these; 
they had other and equally valid reasons for recording 
confidence in M. Daladier, the most obvious of which was 
that M. Daladier had done everything to deserve con- 
fidence. But it would be natural enough that the totality 
of the French war effort should influence the Chamber's 
thoughts about itself, the more so because those thoughts 
have long been troubled with emotional complications that 
have had very little to do with national policy. The 
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unanimity of the French Chamber is therefore a sign 
of virility and not of decadence, of a successful effort of 
will and not of mere subservience. It is all the more 
important that this should be made clear at a time when 
France is under decree-law, when the rights of Parliament 
are partially abrogated, and when good excuse could there- 
fore be adduced for irresponsible criticism in the Chamber. 


* * * 


Protecting Netherlands India.—The decision of 
the Dutch Government to build three battlecruisers for the 
defence of Netherlands India is a welcome if overdue sign 
of a willingness to meet obligations which official Dutch 
opinion has hitherto tended to set aside if not deliberately 
ignore. This official attitude has contrasted with a lively 
appreciation among informed Dutchmen of the needs of 
a situation in which the wealth of the East Indies was pro- 
tected from the menace of marauding imperialists only by 
the strength of the British strategic system based on Singa- 
pore. Successive Dutch Governments have debated and 
disagreed upon the issue of re-armament without having 
the courage or foresight to face in time decisions that are 
now taken at what may turn out to be Holland’s eleventh 
hour. From any realistic standpoint it was absurd to sup- 
pose that the great islands of Indonesia could be de- 
fended by the limited number of small or obsolete craft at 
the disposal of the Dutch Admiralty, and public opinion 
long recognised the need for heavier ships, but it is only 
now that a Government has been got to agree to their con- 
struction. Even so, the battle cruisers can scarcely be 
expected to be ready for sea until 1942 at the earliest. 
It is difficult to refrain from commenting on the Govern- 
ment’s decision as being typical of the attitude that is 
being taken up by the European neutrals towards the whole 
question of belligerency. The Dutch are not alone in rely- 
ing on British clemency to accept and even soften the 
position created by the harshness of German violence or 
the threat of it. It is a crablike approach to the respon- 
sibilities that are generally supposed to be incumbent upon 
a neutral and independent country. But it is clear that so 
long as the Dutch limit their effective re-armament to the 
defence of unmolested Netherlands India and not of their 
own shipping, thousands of tons of which have already 
been sunk by German mine and torpedo action in flagrant 
contravention of international law, we should be misleading 
ourselves to expect much change. 


* * * 


The Law and the Star.—If the Courts had made 
up their minds to show the world how to stand the law on 
its head they could scarcely have staged a better show 
than the strange case of Miss Merle Oberon. Three years 
ago she was being driven through a London street by her 
chauffeur when her car collided with another, and Miss 
Oberon was seriously injured. There was a strong case 
against the other motorist, and Miss Oberon brought an 
action against him. But not only against him. At the same 
time she sued her chauffeur, leaving it to the Court to 
decide which of the two men were to blame. The Court 
decided that both were—the driver of the other car to a 
considerable extent and her own chauffeur to a much 
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smaller extent. Result—contributory negligence on the 
part of the chauffeur, but as he was Miss Oberon’s agent 
Miss Oberon could not claim from the other driver despite 
that other driver’s very serious negligence. She could, 
however, claim the whole amount from her own chauffeur, 
and against him she was awarded £5,693 damages for his 
comparatively trivial negligence. But how to recover 
£5,693 from a chauffeur? It seemed a poor prospect, but 
the lawyers rose to it. Miss Oberon was insured with the 
General Accident Company, and her policy covered her 
(a) for damage to the car and (b) for third-party liability. 
And under (b) it insured, in addition to her own liability, 
the liability of anyone driving the car with her permission. 
Now the chauffeur was driving the car with her permis- 
sion. Therefore his third-party liability was covered by 
Miss Oberon’s policy. Miss Oberon was his third party. 
Therefore her claim as his third party could be recovered 
on her policy. So the star was able to do a quick-change 
turn. First she could come as the insured and say to the 
General Accident: “I am insured with you; my car is 
damaged; indemnify me.” Hurrying off sharp she changes 
and comes back as a third party on her own policy, saying 
this time to the General Accident via the chauffeur: “ My 
chauffeur is insured with you; he’s damaged my body; 
indemnify me.” And if the chauffeur was injured, too, she 
could do another quick change and come back as an 
employer, saying to the General Accident this time: “ My 
chauffeur is injured; I am liable to him for workmen’s 
compensation; indemnify me.” Quite a charade. 


* * * 


Payment in Kind.—The way of an employer is 
sometimes hard. A firm of wholesale drapers employed a 
packer from 1920 to 1936, paying him 53s. a week and 
giving him in addition dinner and tea worth 10s. a week. 
The minimum rate of wage paid to packers in the com- 
pany’s other warehouses, where there were no canteens, 
was 63s. a week; and the packer waited until he had left 
their employment and then claimed from them, under the 
Truck Acts, £397 10s., being the total represented by 10s. 
a week from March, 1920, to December, 1935. The Truck 
Acts were part of last century’s industrial legislation and 
aimed at putting an end to abuses such as paying a work- 
man partly, and sometimes wholly, in kind, or forcing 
him to buy necessaries, generally at exorbitant prices, at 
the tommy shop owned by the employer. In the case of 
the packer and the drapers, the plaintiff did not contend 
that he had not received a very good ten shillingsworth of 
food, and the defendants’ attitude was described by the 
judge at the first hearing as humane and reasonable. 
Nevertheless, he held that their action made the case one 
of deduction from wages in respect of food provided, and 
that as there was no agreement in writing between the 
employers and the packer stating that the packer accepted 
the arrangement, it was illegal under sections 1 and 3 
of the Truck Acts and did not come within the permissive 
section 23. In the Court of Appeal this judgment was 
reversed by a two to one majority, it being held that the 
case was not one of deduction but of payment of wages 
partly in cash and partly in kind, and that the first part of 
section 23 allowed this provided that in the case of food 
it is prepared and eaten under the employer’s roof. Last 
week, the House of Lords, by a four to one majority, 
restored the first judgment. They did not, however, agree 
with Mr Justice Wrottesley that it was a case of deduc- 
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tion. They held that it was a case of payment part] in 
kind, but that section 23 does not apply where food jg 
provided as part of wages. It simply permits employers 
to give food, and other stipulated things, in addition to 
and independently of, wages, and to make wage deductions 
for such things only if there is a contract in writing to thar 
effect. “ There cannot often,” said Lord Justice Finlay in 
the Court of Appeal, “ have been a less meritorious claim 
than this.” But it has produced a position deemed worthy 
of an official examination. 


* * * 


Rebuilding E.P.T.—When the Excess Profits Tay 
was introduced in the emergency Budget last September 
industry was given, in effect, a breathing space until next 
month to make representations regarding its inequities, 
Already the Chancellor of the Exchequer has indicated his 
willingness to revise the terms of Section 13, which, in its 
original form, limited the measure of relief offered to com. 
panies whose profits were unduly depressed in the standard 
years in such a way as to rule out the majority of legitimate 
claimants. The big guns of the Federation of British 
Industries and the Mining Association of Great Britain 
have already been trained on the tax, and further salvoes 
have now been fired by the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce. In many respects the criticisms 
of the tax which these bodies have advanced are justified, 
E.P.T. was a hastily devised tax, and it has too many of 
the remnants of the Armament Profits Duty in its make- 
up to serve as a smoothly working tax on excess profits of 
industry generally. There is little quarrel with the base 
periods chosen for the profits standard, but it has been 
generally urged that an excess profits tax in the present 
war might adopt two essential features of E.P.D. in the 
last war. In particular, it is claimed that the percentage 
standard (which under the present form of E.P.T. is largely 
ineffective) should be widened to cover hard cases. 
Secondly, these percentages should be variable, on the 
ground that varying degrees of industrial risk merit differ- 
ential returns upon capital. It is more difficult to follow the 
critics when they claim that E.P.T. has a stifling effect 
upon enterprise, for, in truth, enterprise, as normally 
understood, will need to be stifled if the war effort is to 
be mobilised to its maximum intensity. Moreover, some 
inequities are bound to remain in any tax which is based 
upon an increase, rather than an absolute level, of profits. 
It is paradoxical, but undeniable, that if E.P.T. becomes a 
great success as a revenue producer the financial direction 
of the war will have been the less successful. 


* * * 


Education for the Forces. One of the misgivings 
occasioned by the introduction of conscription last summer 
was that it would interrupt the education of the conscripts, 
whether they were at universities, technical schools or 
simply pursuing evening classes. The W.E.A., therefore, 
with the co-operation of other organisations, worked out 4 
scheme for the non-military education of militiamen, 4 
scheme which unfortunately was stillborn when at the out- 
break of war the militia was absorbed by the Army, whos 
own educational corps was then disorganised. It is now 
learned that a Central Advisory Council has been formed, 
consisting of representatives of the universities, local 
education authorities and most of the other organisations 
concerned with adult education. Observers from the three 
Services and the Board of Education are also members. 
The chairman is Sir Walter Moberly and the vice-chait- 
man the Master of Balliol, who in a letter to The Times 
said that there was no question about the demand for 
education courses and that the response to the experiments 
that had been made was striking. Regional machinery has 
been set up by the universities and university colleges, 
and already lecturers and tutors have been provided. But 
a scheme of this sort needs a great deal of money. So fat 
the Y.M.C.A. is bearing the expenses of the Central Cou 
cil, and it is hoped that the Service Departments 
rapidly respond to the request for £10,000 from each of 
them. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Canadian Outlook 


(From our Ottawa Correspondent) 


of 3} per cent. Dominion Bonds maturing February 1, 
1952, was Offered this week in denominations of $50, 
$100, $500 and $1,000 through the Bank of Canada, and the 
response was considered highly satisfactory. At the time 
of writing the books are still being kept open to give a 
further opportunity to small subscribers in remote com- 
munities, but the cash subscriptions total nearly $300 
millions. However, the Government has decided that it will 
only accept the advertised amount of the loan and in the 
process of allotment a preference is to be given to small 
investors and the larger subscriptions will be cut down in 
order to have the loan as widely distributed as possible. 
The mining companies subscribed between them over $20 
millions, and there were numerous substantial subscriptions 
from the Canadian subsidiaries of American corporations. 
In addition, there was a substantial acceptance of the offer 
to convert $115 millions’ worth of an issue of 3 per cent. 
bonds maturing in March into the new war bonds. The in- 
vestment houses are reported to be dissatisfied with the 
smallness of the loan, but the Government, which will have 
to appeal for more money before the end of the year, thought 
it wise to start with a small loan. 


ea first war loan, an issue of $200 millions 


Export Trade 

The returns for export trade in December were very en- 
couraging, as the value of exports for the month was 
$101,021,522, as compared with $97,763,176 in November 
and $68,888,000 in December, 1938, the gain over the latter 
figure being 47 per cent. For the four-month period since 
the war began domestic exports had a total value of 
$370,078,739, as compared with $315,242,343 in the parallel 
period of 1938, which represents a gain of roughly 17 per 
cent. and also proves that the fears of a serious curtailment 
of Canada’s export trade were unfounded. But it has been 
maintained largely by increased purchases on the part of 
the United States, which took in December Canadian exports 
valued at $53,995,864, more than double the figure for 
December, 1938, which was $24,736,460. Export trade to 
overseas countries has been handicapped by the lack of 
shipping, and to remove this disability the Government has 
decided to establish at Ottawa a shipping office with a 
director under the supervision of the Canadian Shipping 
Board with the object of trying to secure space in neutral 
ships for Canadian produce, It is hoped to charter American 
Vessels, and two members of the Board have recently visited 
Washington to ascertain whether the Roosevelt administra- 
ton would regard such a transaction as an infringement 
of their neutrality legislation. 


Forthcoming Session of Parliament 


“s he Federal Parliament is due to reassemble on January 
“ith for what will be its last session, unless Mr Mackenzie 
Ming reverses his decision not to seek any extension of its 
life. It is being forecast that the Ministry will avoid all 
Controversial legislation and try to wind up the session by 
the end of April with a view to appealing for a new man- 

te in the early summer. But statements by Dr Manion 
and other opposition leaders foreshadow a vigorous indict- 
ment of the Government for a variety of sins of omission 
aid commission in connection with the administration of 
ts War programme and Ministers, despite their huge 
majority, may not be able to have their own way about a 
eee dissolution. At present the negotiations about the 
t. Lawrence Waterway are going ahead steadily and a con- 
‘tence recently held at Ottawa between American and 
oe Officials about technical aspects of the enterprise 

0 be followed by another at Washington, It is understood 


that the fundamental principles of the treaty which is to 
be made about the project have been agreed upon, but it is 
unlikely that the pact can be signed and dealt with by the 
Senate of the United States in time for it to be submitted 
this session to the Canadian Parliament for ratification, and 
the King Government will not submit it before the Senate 
delivers its verdict. The report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial relations which is now completed and 
ready for signature, was expected to provide the main con- 
troversial issue of the coming session, but since the Govern- 
ment has intimated that it proposes to hold a conference 
with the provincial ministries about the recommendations 
of the Commission before it takes any legislative action about 
them, the thorny question of constitutional reform will 
probably be left to the next Parliament to deal with. 

The Federal revenue in December was again buoyant with 
a yield of $44,081,491, which was a gain of $7} millions 
over the figure for December, 1938, but total expenditure 
at $50,032,559 was up by $184 millions. 


Business Activity 

A survey of Canadian business covering the first 11 months 
of 1939, which the Bureau of Statistics has just published, 
places the index for its physical volume at 121.4, as com- 
pared with 112.7 in the parallel period of 1938, which repre- 
sents a gain of 7.7 per cent., and is the highest figure re- 
corded since the early part of 1929, when the boom was at 
its height. The weekly economic index of the Bureau has 
continued to rise as the data given below reveal: — 


Car- Wholesale Bank General 

Week ending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Dec. 23, 1938 .... 77-7 82-1 102°8 106°5 
Dec. 30, 1938 ... 80-4 82-2 100-8 107-7 
Jan. 6, 1940 ... 83-1 83-3 105-1 109-0 
Jan. 7,1939 ... 70:0 73°4 102°8 109-1 


Evidence of the expansion of purchasing power was shown 
by an increase of 10 per cent. in the dollar sales of depart- 
ment stores in December as compared with December, 1938, 
and the improved returns of the farmers and expanding 
industrial activity as well as the sums disbursed through 
military payrolls are responsible for this. A preliminary esti- 
mate of the gross value of agricultural production in Canada 
in 1939 places it at $1,133,545,000, which is an increase of 
roughly $97 millions over the figure for December, 1938, 
and is the highest figure recorded since 1930. Since the New 
Year began there has been a brisk revival of the export 
demand for wheat, but the Federal Government has been 
criticised for permitting a purchase of a million bushels on 
Russian account. 

January 14th. 
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The Canadian Government is placing every week a series 
of war contracts for munitions, clothing, food, etc., which 
are being well distributed through the country and are bene- 
fiting a variety of industries. Another beneficial factor is the 
continuing improvement in business in the United States, 
which generates an increased demand for numerous Canadian 
products. The mining industry remains very active, and the 
forestry industries are faring well, with rising prices for most 
of their products. In December the newsprint mills operated 
as usual at a lower scale than in November, but their output 
for the month, 240,656 tons, was 14.7 per cent. higher than 
the figure of 209,753 tons recorded for December, 1938, The 
construction industry is at a low ebb, and the value of con- 
tracts placed in December was only $9,429,200, as compared 
with $10,522,900 in December, 1938. 

In the manufacturing field there have been seasonal reces- 
sions in some lines, but they have been offset by gains in 
others, and the heavy iron and steel industries, the motor 
manufacturing plants and the equipment companies have all 
been expanding their scale of operations. The textile mills 
have all ample orders on hand to keep them busy through 
the winter, but the woollen mills have been handicapped by 
a difficulty in securing their normal supplies of wool from 
New Zealand, and in order to help them the Government has 
temporarily removed the duties from all cross-bred wools 
beyond the combed state, when they originate in countries 
enjoying the benefits of Canada’s intermediate tariff. The 
latest employment bulletin of the Bureau shows that the con- 
traction of employment in December was only about one- 
third of the average for this month. There has also been an 
encouraging decline in the number of persons on relief, the 
figure for November being 582,000, which represents a 
decline of 26 per cent. from the figure for November, 1938. 

‘The latest bank statement covering up to November 30th 
gave current loans for November at $9723 millions, which 
was a gain of $203 millions over the figure for October and 
of $136} millions over the figure for November, 1938. Note 
circulation at $93 millions showed a slight decrease from both 
the October figure of $95} millions and the November, 1938, 
figure of $97 millions. Savings and demand deposits together 
totalled $2,6003 millions, as compared with $2,531 millions 
in October and $2,405} millions in November, 1938. 


January 18th 


Rationing in Italy 
[FROM OUR TURIN CORRESPONDENT | 


THE first experiment in rationing in Italy is being now made 
with coffee and sugar. The import and sale of coffee were 
suspended in October; and consumers fared as best they 
could on substitutes. Now coffee is to be on the market again 
from February Ist; but rationed at the rate of 0.6 kilograms 
(about 14 pounds) a year, already prepared, corresponding 
to 0.48 kilogram crude. Sugar will also be rationed at the 
rate of 6 kilograms (about 134 pounds) a year. The 
rationing of coffee is introduced with the object of re- 
ducing imports, which amounted in 1938 to 36,000 
tons. If we add to the family consumption of 0.6 kilogram 
(0.48 kilogram crude) per head, the large consumption in 
public coffee-rooms, restaurants, hotels, etc., we easily reach 
the normal free previous consumption of 36,000 tons a year. 
The hope of reducing imports is therefore wholly based on 
the assumption that the individual ration, being calculated 
on the previous average consumption, will not be utilised by 
those very numerous people who consumed less coffee than 
the average. This is quite likely, as the consumption was 
already being progressively reduced, and in 1930 was 91.7 
per cent., in 1933 75 per cent., and in 1938 66.7 per cent. 
of the 1922 level. The sugar ration of 6 kg. per head yearly 
was similarly fixed on the basis of past average consumption, 
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which was 8.1 kg. in 1938. Taking account of indiree 
consumption in confectionery and other manuiactured f 
the total consumption, under rationing, would easily 
normal levels, if all consumers utilised their allowance, Her 
the aim is not to reduce foreign imports, as sugar is Wholly 
home-produced, but to transform a proportion of jt into 
industrial alcohol. How far these results will be obtaing! 
depends very much on the possibility of keeping downy the 
consumption of those who did not previously reach the 
average. Experience in the last war seems to point to an 
extension of consumption of rationed goods among the mas 
of the people, but this may have been due to the uncontrolle 
rise Of wages, and this time there are no signs of a Wide. 
spread rise in working-class earnings. 
January 31st. 


Danish Economic 
Adaptation 


FROM OUR COPENIIAGEN CORRESPONDENT 

I'HE extremely sober Finnish communiqués are the jtems 
most eagerly read in the daily papers. So far they have 
steadily confirmed the belief in a successful issue if adequate 
outside aid for the Finns forthcoming in time, This 
country is contributing to the best of her ability with volup- 
teers, materials, food and clothing, but Denmark’s geographi- 
cal structure is difficult and her position at the entrance to 
the Baltic is exposed, so that history has proved the only 
possible Danish foreign policy to be the maintenance of 
absolute neutrality. During the last seventy years no Danish 
Government, irrespective of political party, has departed 
from this policy, and the sole purpose of the defence forces 
is to ensure its maintenance. 


Prices and Foreign Trade 


In spite of the experienc yuired during the Great 
War, it has proved impossible to prevent the price index 
from rising, Owing to shortage of stocks, the increased cost 


of imports and high freight rates. The movement of the 
price index for the last year has been as follows— 


1935 100 
Jan., Aug., Dec., Jan, 
1939 1939 1939 1940 
Wholesale prices ....... 110 lll 143 154 
Raw matcrials and semi-manu- 
factured articles .......... ; Jil 112 174 193 


Finished goods ........00000.0 . 110 lll 128 135 
SEE cc uukas cabensbewnnenns 111 113 164 181 
SUOTED: wa vecsnendecceenss 113 110 126 129 


Specially noteworthy is the widening gap between the 
import and the export index, caused by British maximum 
prices for agricultural products, the hampering quotas and 
clearing arrangements met everywhere in the export mar- 
kets and the difficulties of seaborne trade in wartime, which 
all combine to make this country poorer and to impose 4 
strain on the foreign exchanges 

Therefore, it has been necessary considerably to cut down 
import permits for the first half of 1940, and, within the 
limits set by the trade agreements in force, to promote 
the home production of such substitute fuel as lignite and 
peat, Further, the development of methods of preserving 
green fodder, the possibilities of flax production and of 4 
more effective utilisation of residual products are being 1 
vestigated to dispense with hitherto inevitable imports. There 
is a limit to such adaptations, and in any case they take 
time. Consequently the present situation contains many Un 
settled problems of adjustment and a wide range of pr- 
posals is under discussion. Among these a suggestion 
dispose of some of the gold stocks of the National Bank 
has been rejected by the Government. a 

If the outcome of the Anglo-Danish trade negotiations 
is tolerably satisfactory, and the full consequence of the 
unavoidable reduction of the standard of living caused by 
the war is accepted by everybody, the economic and finan- 
cial position of the country should give no cause for anxiety: 
These are the main political problems, but the difficulties 
of formulating and carrying out the right policy are not 
made less by the fact that it has been necessary to increase 
taxation considerably (owing to rising prices, support © 
agriculture, strengthening of the defence forces and aif 
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rid precaution measures), and this has contributed to the 
«yjcious circle.” Quite recently this led to an automatic 
increase, in accordance with existing agreements, of approxi- 
mately 50 million kroner on a total annual wages bill of 
about 600 million kroner, and a similar adjustment of civil 
grvants’ pay is estimated at about 18 million kroner per 
annum. 


Agriculture and Exchange 


The problem of agriculture is of a peculiar kind. It is 
estimated that the production directly affected by the fall 
of the sterling rate from 22.40 to approximately 20.50 has a 
total annual value of about 1,350 million kroner, from which 
should be deducted the value of imported agricultural raw 
materials amounting to 250 million kroner, leaving 1,100 
million kroner on which the loss amounts to 9 per cent., 
of an annual total of about 100 million kroner. For the 
period September 1, 1939, to February 1, 1940, agriculture 
yserts that the loss caused by departure from a sterling 
rate of 22.40 equals 20 million kroner. 

The Government has declined to accede to a further 
depreciation of the Danish krone and instead, against the 
gishes of agriculture, prolonged with certain modifica- 
tions the Compensation Act of November 9, 1939, for a 
further two months as from February Ist, so that the Anglo- 
Danish trade negotiations can be concluded undisturbed. 
Under the Act the producers will receive a subsidy amount- 
ing to 6 per cent. of the export value of butter and tinned 
milk and a freight subsidy of 3 kroner per 100 kilogs. of 
feeding grains, maize and oilcakes. Up till February Ist, 
15.2 million kroner was paid under the Act, and the two 
months period as from February Ist is estimated to cost 
shout 10.5 million kroner. 

On the extent to which Great Britain, with due regard 
to her own wartime economy, is able to meet the Danish 
views, will depend the economic adjustments to be made 
in this country. 


February 11th. 


Australian Trade and War 
Finance 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


luz dislocation of shipping which was apparent in the 
wade figures for September and October, is now being 
wercome, and exports in November, 1939, reached £A17.2 
millions, compared with £A15.4 millions in November, 
1938. Import figures, however, reflect the war restrictions 
ad, since September, have been consistently below those of 
the corresponding months of 1938. As a result, there has 
en an appreciable excess of exports over imports reaching 
{A8 millions by the end of November, compared with 
{43.4 millions at the end of the first five months of the 
previous financial year. Another factor in improving the 
talance of payments has been the higher prices for 
Australian exports under the Imperial purchase scheme, and 
th London funds of the Australian banking system have 
ken thereby increased. They have been further augmented 
during the present season by the altered system of finance, 
whereby, in the majority of cases, payment is made in 
london immediately upon shipment of the goods in 
Australia. London funds are thus increased immediately, 
instead of some time after shipment, as is more usual in 
wrmal conditions of export finance by bills of exchange. 


War Finance 

The increased receipts are reflected in improved banking 

. Statistics for November indicate considerable im- 
Movement in trading bank liquidity, the ratio of cash to 

its having risen to 11.5 per cent., as compared with 
°9 per cent. in August, 1939, and 10.9 per cent. in Novem- 
tet, 1938. Deposits had risen to £A326 millions from 
“315 millions in August, compared with £A316 millions 
© November, 1938. The ratio of advances to deposits 
from 93.4 per cent. in August to 89.8 per cent. in 
, 1939, the lowest November figure since 1937. 
ent spending has also contributed to this position. 
The recent £A10 millions loan made by the banks to the 
Government was very largely subscribed by the Central 
Bank, which would cause a net credit expansion when the 
was spent. 


Novern| 
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There is evidence that the authorities are preparing the 
market for the first war loan, The Commonwealth Bank’s 
holdings of Government and other securities increased by 
£A5 millions during the three months ended November, 
1939, compared with an increase of £A4.8 millions during 
the corresponding three months of 1938. During November 
and December of 1938 there were official purchases to pre- 
pare the market for the large conversion operation put 
through in December, and it is therefore most likely that 
similar operations were occurring in November, 1939. The 
redemption yield on all Australian Government stocks fell 
from an average of £A3 19s. 6d. in October to an average 
of £A3 15s. 10d. in December; the yield has since fallen 
to £A3 14s. 4d. on January 6, 1940. The last Government 
loan was floated in Australia in May at 3% per cent. at 99. 
The terms are thus considerably more favourable for the 
Government now, and the increased export income received 
earlier than usual in the season is creating conditions 
favourable for war borrowing. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that the present liquid banking position is partly 
due to the unusual accumulation of receipts during the 
early part of the season. Income from this source can be 
expected to fall off earlier than usual as the end of the 
season will be pushed forward owing to the new methods 
of payment already mentioned. 

Activity is increasing generally and in both New South 
Wales and Victoria, employment figures have shown a 
marked improvement since September. The percentage of 
employable population in employment in New South Wales 
during November reached the highly satisfactory figure of 
94.6. The increased activity in secondary industry and 
defence works is undoubtedly largely responsible for this 
improvement. 

The expansion of Australia’s secondary production, which 
restricts the market for British exports, is no doubt viewed 
with concern in certain quarters in Great Britain. It may 
be argued with some force, however, that this development 
can be of great assistance to the Empire’s war effort. During 
the war period it will be essential for the Empire, and par- 
ticularly Great Britain, to have sufficient foreign exchange 
to purchase essential war materials. Considerable stress has 
been laid on the necessity for the United Kingdom to expand 
her export trade. If Australia can meet many of her own 
needs, British goods will be freed for export to those markets 
which will give the greatest results in furtherance of the 
economic struggle against Germany. 


January 10th. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


Tue first reports of savings banks for 1939 show a further 
increase in deposits. German economic writers are puzzled 
about this. In view of the substantial withdrawals during 
August, 1939, as well as the buying rush during December, 
1939, and January, 1940, they expected no further increase. 
Various explanations are put forward. It is suggested that 
the total national income in 1939 may have again increased. 
Liberal family allowances (as papers term them), as well as 
the increased number of women workers, have probably 
favoured savings. It may also be supposed that a consider- 
able number of small shopkeepers and independent artisans, 
whose shops have come to a standstill, have put their liquid 
resources into savings banks. It may even be possible that 
the buying rush was exaggerated. Many a prospective buyer, 
having found it impossible to buy what he wanted, may have 
deposited his money with a savings bank. 

Whatever the explanation, the following list of the increase 
in the total deposits of savings banks compiled from recent 
publications is impressive. 


TOTAL DEposIts AT YEAR END 
‘in million Rm.) 


Increase 

Communal Savings Bank : 1938 1939 per cent. 
NE Seeks cc ceweienievewneus 23 27 17-4 
NN cei etek chin paknéconiaxdensin’ 183 194 6-0 
SD clin ccc dinkohnpsbisevabhasnnesen 16-8 19-3 14-9 
SN 9h i5ki ccubcnsdedépenkiabebimabin 32-4 36-6 7-4 
ED ar scebbucnkbpaeisebsnvebeesdy 57-0 65:9 15-6 
re ut ouesvaapheanseh 37-5 40-6 8-3 


The total deposits of all savings banks increased from 
Rm. 16,062 millions at the end of 1937 to Rm. 17,867 
millions at the end of 1938, or by 11.2 per cent. To judge 
by the examples given a similar increase during 1939 would 
seem possible. 

The first reports of banking institutions for 1939 have 
now been published. A preliminary survey of the results 
shows a continuation of the increase of total assets and 
liabilities that began in 1937 for the first time since the 
economic crisis of 1930-32. 


BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 
(Rm. millions) 
Advances to Current 

Total Assets Customers Deposits 

1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 
Vereinsbank, Hamburg 146-5 145-5 43-2 54-3 111-2 108-6 
Nationalbank, Essen... 19:2 22:3 8:2 8:6 11-8 14-5 
Berliner Handelsgesell- 


ee 305-7 339-2 81:9 102:°9 95-8 114-0 


The most interesting feature of the deposit accounts is the 
shift to short-term deposits. The holdings of the banks of 
Treasury Bills and Bonds, which are the most important 
means of financing the war, have again increased their 
share in the total assets of the banks. The average holdings 
of Treasury Bills and Bonds of the Berliner Handelsgesell- 
schaft during 1935 to 1938 amounted to Rm. 45.8 millions. 
In 1939 they amounted to Rm. 85.8 millions. 

The war is still being financed by short-term loans. The 
floating debt of the Reich increased from Rm. 11,053 
millions at the end of October, 1939, to Rm. 12,601 millions 
at the end of November, 1939. It may be assumed that 
general mobilisation began at the end of July when the 
floating debt stood at Rm. 7,938 millions. The four months 
from August to November have thus increased the floating 
debt by Rm. 4,663 millions, or 58.8 per cent. Equally in- 
teresting is the course of total money in circulation, which 
may be estimated for the end of 1939 by a separate report on 
the Rentenbank notes in circulation. The latest official report 
on the total money in circulation relates to the end of June, 
1939, and this compares with December 31, 1939, as 
shown in the table in the next column. 
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Million Rm.) 


June 30, Dec, 31, 
1939 1939 
Reichbank notes in circulation ...... 8,731 11,798 
Rentenbank notes in circulation ... 384 957 
PONS Si CHPOIMRNOED 6 ncccsscccssceceseess 1,838 2,100* 
Total money in circulation ............ 10,953 14,855 


* Estimated. 


The monthly average figure of total money in circulation 
in 1929 amounted to Rm. 5,965 millions, and in 1938 to 
Rm. 8,728 millions. It would be safe to assume that roughly 
half this increase from the monthly average in 1938 to the 
enormous figure at the end of 1939 was used for the ex- 
change of currency in Austria, the Sudetenland, and the 
part of Poland incorporated in the “ Reich-Administration.” 


* * * 


Railway Replacements.—Particular interest must be 
attached to the report of the Berliner Maschinenbau AG., 
one of the leading railway locomotive manufacturing com- 
panies, which mentions large orders of locomotives by the 
Reichsbahn. During 1938-39 deliveries of locomotives were 
doubled. The company complains of a serious shortage of 
engineers and skilled workers, but thinks that the new and 
even larger orders of the Reichsbahn may be executed by 
comprehensive rationalisation of manufacturing processes. 


* * * 


Training for War Work.—Once again a campaign 
for intensifying technical training has been opened—because 
of the approach of the school-leaving date at Easter. It is 
expected that there will be a greater discrepancy between the 
number of applicants for apprenticeships and the number 
of vacant places than in 1938-39, when the applicants 
numbered only 523,000 for 582,000 vacant jobs. The number 
of workers re-trained for war work during the last five 
months is estimated by the Deutsche Volkswirt at 500,000 
in all. Yet the proper training of juvenile workers for skilled 
jobs has been made difficult by the shortage of instructors 
at factories. A new scheme has been evolved for putting 
juvenile workers under the care of skilled workers, who will 
act as individual instructors. 


* * * 


Foreign Trade.—There are a number of very interest- 
ing points about current foreign trade. For the first time 
since the conclusion of a Clearing Agreement between Ger- 
many and Holland the Dutch Government incurred a clearing 
deficit amounting to 6.8 million guilders at the end of 
January, 1939. Discussions are said to have begun with the 
object of increasing Dutch exports to Germany. 

During December, 1939, Germany’s share (including the 
Protectorate) in Jugoslavia’s total imports amounted to 54.6 
per cent. and of her exports to 53.3 per cent.; in all 1938 
the percentages were 50.1 and 49.9, respectively. According 
to German papers, Greek exports to Germany greatly in- 
creased during December, 1939, and appreciable quantities 
of hides and skins, resins, vegetable oils, and raisins are said 
to have been sent. 

During the first four months of the war Hungary's ¢x- 
ports to Germany increased by 6 per cent., while her imports 
from Germany increased by 50 per cent., compared with the 
corresponding period in 1938. An industrial representative 
of Manchukuo at present in Berlin is reported to be negotiat- 
ing for the supply of a light alloy plant by Germany t0 
Manchukuo. At the same time, it was officially announ 
that freight regulations have been agreed for the transport 
of goods through specified railway stations on the new 
German-Russian frontier to and from the Far East, 1¢. 
places in Manchukuo and Asiatic Russia. The most curious 
event is the prolongation of the German-Finnish Clearing 
Agreement to December 31, 1940. Trade between Germany 
and Finland—which supposedly ended with the Russian 
aggression—was of some importance for Germany. German 
purchases of paper in Finland represented 83 per cent. 0 
total paper imports; purchases of railway sleepers an 
veneering woods were 78 per cent. of total imports; of 
cellulose 22 per cent.; of natural fodder 15 per cent.; © 
cheese 10 per cent.; of butter 9 per cent.; of copper 6 pe 
cent.; of eggs 2 per cent. The lack of Finnish products 
noticeably felt in the German markets. 
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Libertarian Socialism 


Tus book* is a study of economic planning under 
Socialism. Using the technique of modern economic theory, 
it sets out to devise methods of administration calculated to 
provide a broader and more equalitarian satisfaction of 
human wants, while maintaining those elements of liberty 
necessary to the development of a healthy individualism. 

The place of a price mechanism in such a system is dis- 
cussed at length. Various methods of measuring demand and 
directing productive effort are investigated. The superiority 
of a pricing process in a free market is affirmed for a wide 
range of consumable goods. 

As Socialism, no less than Capitalism, will be concerned 
with the direction of limited resources to alternative uses, the 
price mechanism is again preferred in the measurement of 
cost. The orthodox concepts of land, capital and risk-bearing 
are retained, but as these are communal, the corresponding 
cost items—rent, interest and “ uncertainty surcharge ”’—are 
allocated in the scheme of distribution to a central Social 
Fund. 

The general scheme of distribution does not aim at com- 
plete equality. “The essence of Socialism is the abolition of 
class rather than the achievement of perfect equality of in- 
come.” To attain an economic disposition of labour among 
its various uses, differential wage and salary levels are en- 
visaged. These are to be based on the market value of labour 
of different kinds; supplemented or modified where necessary 
by arbitrary decisions. With the existence of a large number 
of free social services, supplementary payments made accord- 
ing to need, and the progressive taxation of large incomes, a 
considerable measure of equality would be maintained (it is 
argued) even though the value of a service were the main 
criterion in the distribution of income. 

Special consideration is given to the need for autonomy 
and the exercise of initiative among productive units. 
Socialist managers are to be given a large measure of inde- 
pendence; while the operation of pricing in the scheme 
of distribution would afford the necessary economic incen- 
tive. It is further deemed expedient to permit a number of 
small private businesses to operate within the planned system. 
In agriculture, and in the case of small businesses providing 
personal services (it is urged) considerable advantage is to be 
gained by maintaining private enterprise, subject to such 
controls as the planning authority considers necessary. 

The study also includes an examination of foreign trade 
under Socialism, of money and prices, and the incidence of 
planning on economic equilibrium. The author’s conclusions 
are that, aided by a mechanism of cost and value, a planned 
Socialist economy can effect a better “ balance of efforts and 
satisfactions” than is possible under Capitalism; that a 
greater measure of economic equality will be established; and 
that it will yet be possible to leave the individual as large a 
measure of freedom as he at present enjoys. 

Mr Dickinson’s book tries to make the best of both worlds. 
It would combine the freedom and flexibility of capitalism 
with the larger measure of equality and the closer co-ordina- 
tion of productive forces postulated under Socialism. This 
realism in the author’s approach is the book’s special merit. 
Far too frequently, among Socialists and their critics alike, 
it is forgotten that anything new must necessarily be a 
synthesis built of old materials and new ideas. 

Such “libertarian Socialism” as Mr Dickinson’s will find 
little favour with those who, despite Marx and the experience 
of Soviet Russia, regard Socialism as a clear and uncom- 
Promising break with the past, The retention of the cost 
Categories of rent and interest, and the concessions to private 
‘nterprise and the entrepreneur will savour too obviously of 
the bad old order. Nor will critics be lacking among those to 
whom Socialism means perfect economic equality. 

On purely economic grounds a good deal of criticism is 
also possible, but in the main it is likely to arise simply 
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because of problems and theories that have not been fully 
worked out. The section on foreign trade is thin, and too 
much is taken for granted in the part dealing with monetary 
stability. 

In general it is perhaps unfortunate that the book was so 
obviously written for economists. The ordinary Socialist 
reader, who perhaps more than anyone needs to be familiar 
with studies of this kind, will find Mr Dickinson tough 
going. It is, however, a book well worth the trouble of study, 
and it is to be regretted that, in the preoccupations of war, 
it may not get the widespread consideration it deserves-—even 
though the combination of individual enterprise with tighter 
State control is, in one aspect, peculiarly, a problem of war 
economics, 
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THE LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


announces that the 


WAR RISKS 
EXCLUSION CLAUSE 


now common to all new Whole Life and Endowment 
Assurances 


CAN BE WAIVED 


by the payment of a moderate extra annual premium 
in respect of the following categories : 
MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES AND ALL CIVILIANS 
BOTH MALE AND FEMALE IRRESPECTIVE OF AGE: 
An extra of £1 per annum per £100 sum assured for a 
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maximum period of five years to cover War Risks in the 
United Kingdom but excluding aviation other than as a 
fare-paying passenger on a recognised air route within the 
United Kingdom. MALE CIVILIAN LIVES OVER 40 
YEARS OF AGE AND ALL FEMALES: An extra of 
£1 1 0 per annum per £100 sum assured for a maximum 
period of five years to cover War Risks both at home and 
abroad provided that at the time the propceal is made there 


is no prospect of leaving the United Kingdom. 


The Society is also prepared to consider covering War Risks 
both at home and abroad in respect of male civilian lives under 
40 years of age, each proposal being considered on its merits, 


Life Assurance is more necessary to-day than ever before. 
Do not delay in providing your dependants with the fullest 
protection. 


Write or call at once 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, 


Established 1836 
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LONDON, W.C.2 


Assets exceed £47,000,000 
Vernon E. Boys 
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Tobacco Shares 


LTHOUGH the latest report of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, published this week, only covers 
the year to October 3ist last, there is reason to 
conclude that the conditions of relatively sustained activity 
in the home tobacco trade, which it indicates, have been 
continued up to now. The Stock Exchange tends to regard 
tobacco shares as less vulnerable, profit-wise, to adverse 
wartime influences, than those of many other trades. 
This judgment can be substantiated by deeper considera- 
tions than the obvious fact that tobacco, having been twice 
subject to the Chancellor’s revenue-fortifying attentions 
last year, has a reasonable chance of being immune from 
them in the next Budget. Actually, temporary wartime 
changes are less relevant for investors in tobacco shares 
than in most industries. Its problems are essentially long- 
term problems, and even prolonged hostilities would have 
only a limited influence on its future prospects. What is 
more, the information provided by the companies about 
their current trading and financial operations is far more 
reliable for analysis of persisting trends than of short- 
period fluctuations. 

The period from the year 1914 to the outbreak 
of the present war, was marked by an enormous rise in 
the leading tobacco companies’ profits, culminating in or 
about the year 1930. The Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), which was incorporated in 
1901 to mobilise the greater part of the British tobacco- 
producing firms against an American “ invasion,” showed 
profits of £10,177,000 in 1930 against £3,132,000 in 
i913. British-American Tobacco, registered in 1902, to 
conduct the joint business of the erstwhile combatants 
outside the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America, showed a growth in published profits during the 
same period from £1,981,000 to £6,502,000. In both 
cases the 1930 figures were given after deductions for 
greatly increased taxation. Between 1913 and 1929 the 
earnings of the most successful “outside” firm, 
Carreras, rose geometrically from £31,000 to £1,278,000. 
What light does the available evidence throw on the 
causation of this remarkably rapid increase in profit-earn- 
ing power? And why has its progress apparently been 
checked in the last decade? 

The raw material of tobacco smoke is an imported com- 
modity subject to a Customs duty representing many times 
its own c.i.f. value. The table at the foot of page 297 
shows the quantities retained for home consumption in 
every year from 1913 to the present time, the net budget 
receipts from the tobacco duty, the level of the duty and 
the net profits of the Imperial and British-American 
companies, with a supplementary column setting out, from 
1924 onwards, the fluctuations in general business activity 
in Great Britain, according to The Economist’s index 
number. In the accompanying chart all these figures have 
been plotted logarithmically. 

The first significant fact they disclose is that, despite 
the doubling of the tobacco duty, during and immediately 
after the Great War, the consumption of tobacco in- 
creased rapidly during the war years—with only a tem- 
porary check in 1917 and 1918. But the profits of the 
Imperial and British-American companies showed an even 
steeper rise. Clearly, their experience was the converse 
of that of the brewery companies. The Great War, in fact, 
paradoxically reduced the consumption of a “ stimulant ” 
and stimulated the demand for a narcotic. After 1920, 
tobacco consumption had a stationary trend, but 
the profits of the tobacco companies continued to 
increase, though at a reduced pace. After 1930 


the réles were more or less reversed; for consump. 
tion, after a setback, rose again (the figures showing , 
high correlation with those of general business activity), 
while profits fluctuated widely, but with a more or les 
stationary trend. The companies’ practice of showing their 
Ne 
CONSUMPTION, PROFITS, ETC. 
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figures after taxation may have over-emphasised ther 
more stationary character in a period when an increas 
in the burden of taxation coincided with rising nationd 
prosperity. But it is undeniable that the extraordinanly 
rapid increase in earning power of the second and third 
decades of this century has more recently lost its im 
petus. Were there any special causes at work in thos 
years, which are possibly less potent to-day? 

One basic influence in the industry’s favour has obv- 
ously been a growth in the number of potential custo 
mers. Between 1911 and 1931 the number of people it 
Great Britain aged 15 and over increased by 20 per cemt 
Ketween the same years the quantity of tobacco retainei 
for home consumption doubled : — 


‘© POTENTIAL SMOKERS” AND CONSUMPTION 


l 7 
} 1921 1931 | 1938 


} 1911 
. } } | 
Population of Gt. Britain | 
aged 15 and over ....... No. |28,243,892 | 30,829,029 | 33,970,285 36,9000 
120 . 


1911 = 100 | 100 } 109 
Tobacco retained for home | } J 
consumption Ib. 191,594,642 |136,780,729 |154,707,105 |187,911# 
1911 =100| 100 | 149 169 | 
Tobacco retained, per head | 
of population, 15 & over Ib. | 3-24 
1911 = 100 | 100 


| | ' 


| 
4°44 4°55 
137 


* Estimated. 


One reason for the increase in tobacco companié 
profits has been, obviously, a growth of the smoking hab 
super-imposed on an increase in the population of smokitt 
age. The figures for single years may be misleading 
there is some evidence, for example, that the industry ® 
increasing its stocks in 1938—but the general drift ® 
the figures is plain. One is impelled, therefore, to | 
more closely both into the causes and effects of a 


significant change in social habits, so far as they impli? 
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upon the industry’s profit-earning capacity. For this part 
of the inquiry invaluable material is available in the results 
of four Censuses of Production, taken in 1907, 1924, 1930 
and 1935. Differences in the make-up of the returns for 
successive Censuses make precise comparisons abhorrent 
to the pedant, but do not upset the broad conclusions 
which may be drawn by the investor: — 


OvutTpuT OF BritTisH Tosacco INDUSTRY 





1907 1924 | 1930 | 1935 
} alee ta 
thous. Ib.): | 
—_, le 3,730| 1,437, 1,207| ‘1,071 
Cigarettes one 29,926 | 92,139 | 145,052 | 148,048 
Pipe tobacco, etc. (a) 70,280 51,838 50,149 50,184 


Total of above (b) 103.936 | 145,414) 196,408 | 199,303 


Same, as indices (1907 = 100): | 








‘ie Rina eeauemhuenie ia 100 39 32 29 

ll aceestescesesee 100 307 | 484 494 

Pipe t0DACCO, CLC... 22 0eeeerereevers 100 | 7 71 71 

Total of above ae 100 140 189 192 
ent. of total output (by weight) : 

—_— a Ke ttc 3-6 | 0-9 0-6 0:5 
Cigarettes ....-..eesees cosccece es 28°8 63°4 73°8 74°3 
Pipe tobacco, C1C. «..eeeeeeeseeeenee 67:6 35-7 25-6 25:2 
Total ... ebéececeess . | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Value per lb. : s. d. s ¢& s. d. ;} s. d 
Cigars : sanccabiein - S 7 22 0 22 4 | 23 4 
Cigarettes peenosedeanensccnde 3 © 13 8 i2 8 13 O 
Pipe tobacco, UC. cecseceeeeeeceees + 8 10 6 10 3 | 9 3 
EE |} 45 | 12 8 a a oe 

Output (thous. lb.) per worker , 
ais sistmiedabbalisonagice | | 4:00 | 4-23 | 4-74 

! 


' (a) “ Other manufactured tobacco ”’ in returns. (6) Represents following 
percentages of entire manufactured tobacco output, in 1924, 1930 and 1935, 
respectively : By weight, 97°3, 98-3 and 99-0; by value, 98-6, 98-9 and 99:3. 
Between 1907 and 1930, the indicated rise in the out- 
put (by weight) of the tobacco industry was 89 per cent. 
Between 1930 and 1935 the further increase was of the 
order only of 14 per cent. But the importance of the main 
constituent products changed profoundly between 1907 
and 1930-35. In 1935 the quantity of cigars produced was 
less than 30 per cent. of the 1907 total, and the output of 
pipe tobacco and the minor products of the industry had 
fallen by nearly 30 per cent. But the output of cigarettes 
was nearly five times as great as in 1907. In the earlier 
year, cigarettes accounted quantitatively for only 29 per 
cent. of the total output, while pipe tobacco, etc., 
accounted for 674 per cent. By 1935 cigarettes represented 
practically three-fourths of the entire output, and pipe 
tobacco only one-fourth. During these years, it is known 
that smoking among women greatly increased, and it is 
difficult to dissociate this from the greater popularity of 
the cigarette. But the cigarette itself was a relatively late 
“invention” in the history of the industry, and its in- 
fluence on demand has been far-reaching. But, so far as it 
is possible to generalise from the data available, the adjust- 
ment of the tobacco industry to the new conditions was 
more or less complete by 1930. The figures in the table 
show that changes between 1930 and 1935 in the volume, 
value and relative importance of the industry’s main pro- 
ducts, were very small. And throughout the last decade cor- 
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relation with general business activity has been sufficiently 
close to suggest that the industry’s prosperity is now being 
largely determined by contemporary and external rather 
than by dynamic and internal factors—with one exception 
which is not unimportant from the investor’s viewpoint. 
The internal efficiency of the industry is rising. The output 
per worker employed (in thousand lbs.) rose from 4.00 in 
1924 to 4.23 in 1930 and 4.74 in 1935. 

The conclusions suggested by this analysis are impor- 
tant both for the investor and the Chancellor. If the un- 
exampled progress of the tobacco industry in the last 
quarter of a century has been due to evolutionary forces 
which are still powerful but have lost their original im- 
petus, then the investor might be unwise to look for the 
frequent future repetition of capital bonuses (which are 
characteristic of the geometric stage of a company’s 
development), while the Exchequer might well be dis- 
appointed with the revenue yield of any further substantial 
addition to the tobacco duty. Tobacco in wartime may 
successfully elude efforts to classify it among “ luxuries,” 
but any considerable increase in its consumption can 
probably be ruled out. In peacetime, demand—which is 
less affected by class distinctions than that of almost any 
other commodity—is likely to be mainly a function of the 
level of general prosperity—smoothed out, probably, 
between good times and bad, by the reserve policy to 
which the strong internal financial position of the leading 
companies readily lends itself. Some idea of that strength 
can be obtained from the figures in a final table : — 


TOBACCO CoMPANY RESULTS AND FINANCES 
si - | } 
Imperial | British 








‘Tobacco American Carreras 
(Gt. B. & Ire.) Tobacco 
Company (and (Oct. 31) (Sept. 30) { (Oct. 31) 
Balance Sheet iin atta ates : — apes 
Date) : "Ss ; co a 
Dis- | Earned | Dis- | Earned | Dis- | Earned 
| closed | for closed | for | closed | for 
‘Total* Ord.* Total* Ord.* Total Ord. 
: Bas ara Fe ro 
Profits— | (£°000) | (£'000) | (£7000) | (£°000) | (£°000) | (£’000 
RENT séguawenes os 10,751 9,898 5,760 | 5,175 1,403¢ 1,140 
1938 ......sseeeeee | 10,686 | 9,834 | 5,591 | 5,006 1,673¢ | 1,326 
IOSD cece : 10,220 | 9,368 5,165 4,580 2,087 | 1,182a 
| 
Earned Paid Earned Paid | Earned | Paid 
Ord. earnings and (%) (9 (%) + €%) (%) (%) 
1937 neue | 26 4t | 25-0¢ | 21-8t | 21-25+ | 49-6 | 35-0 
1938 ..... oe | 26-2¢ | 25-O0F | 21-1¢ | 20-00¢ | 60-5 | 35-06 
1939 ... 25-Ot | 23-0} 19-3¢ | 19-17t | 32-7 | 300 
A eee or ee 
| 1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
| (£°000) (£°000) | (£7000) | (£°000) | (£000) | (£’000) 
Ord.cap.plus visible } per a on 
reserves carried >| 46,447 | 47,176 | 29,026 | 28,563 | 4,965 | 3024 
forward, etc.— J | ; } ae | : 
Stocks and mats.— | 40,286 | 39,936} 4,389 4,778 2,387 | 3,036 
Excess of liquid as- ) | ; . 
sets over current >| 31,208 | 30,641 7,693 | 7,629} 4,894; 5,078 
liabilities— J} | } 
Ord, stock or shares | a oe 
Present price...... | 51514 43125 i 5 loi g¢ 
Yield (%) | 3 87t 3 85t + 


* After providing for tax. ¢ Free of tax; equivalent gross yields: Imp. 
Tobacco, 5:97 per cent. ; B.A.T., 5:92 per cent. + After tax provision, figures 
are, respectively, 1,279, 1,488 and 1,540. (a) After allocating £165,000 to 
exchange reserve. (6) And 50 per cent. capital bonus. (c)“*A ordinary 
shares. 


a nce ee A EE LE LN eS ne ts SS Sm 


Disclosed Profits of Level of 
Tobacco GeneraP | 
Retained | Net ~ | Business 
, } . oO i | ° 
Year | for Home | Receipts | _ — Imperial | Britich- | Activity || 
Con- from Duty ’ Tobacco | home an J (Economist 
sumption | Co.* ‘ = Index 


| |(G.B. & 1.), TObaceot 1935 100) 
| | 


' "1 rq | * ont 
| (Thous. £) (Thous. QI 





| 
| caMitt. tbs.» | (Mill. £) | (Per Ib. £ 

| s. d, | 
oe 93-1 w3 | $s 8 3,132 | 1,981 on 
1914... | 98-5 18-3 | do. | 3,268 | 2,177 ae 
104-5 19:3 do. | 3,699 | 1,850 ade 
1916...../ 110-4 25:8 | 5 6 3,913 | 2,733 aa 
1917..... | 100-7 | 27:4 | do. 3,405 | 3,105 in 
1918... 103-8 | 333 | 6 5 3,685 | 3,140 | wn 
1919...) 114-4 | 46:3 8 2(a)| 4,471 | 3,777 | a 
1920... 148-8 | 60:9 | do. | 6,322 | 4,879 ve 
121... | 1368 | 55-5 do. | 6575 | 47323 ss 
1922... 136°1 55-2 do. | 7,199 | 4,401 | ha 
eo 132-0 | 53-4 do. 7,475 | 4,493 - 
tose 128-8 | 51:9 | do. 8,369 4,866 88 
Ie | 1291 «| 519 | do. 8,885 | 5,145 89 
%26.....} 1348 | 535 | do. | 8,968 | 6,196 | 801 
a 


* Years to October 31. 


TOBACCO CONSUMPTION, REVENUE AND COMPANY PROFITS, °1913-1939 


| } | Disclosed Profits of Level of 
| Tobacco | a General 
} Laine N | | Busines 
: | Retai ned Net | Amount ; 7 8 
Year for Home | Receipts . of Duw Imperial British- | Activity 
. Pan - 4 ) ity T hece | usN= | fener 
Con- fron. Duty Tot acco | American (£ ce nomist 
sumption j Co. Index 


1(G.B&I)| Pebaccot | 1935'— 190) 
| | } } 


(Mill. £) | (Per Ib.) | (Thous. £)| (Thous. £)} 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| (Mill. Ibs.) | 


| 
| oe: Gens 
1927..... | 137-0 53-9 | 8 2(a)| 9,228 | 6,354 951; 
| 1928..... | 137°9 | 58-1 | 8 10(6)} 9,600 | 6,564 | 94 
| 1929..... | 141-9 59-1 | do. 9,967 | 6,358 | 981g 
1930..... | 151-5 62-8 | do. | 10,177 | 6,502 | 93 
| 1931..... | 154°7 64:1 | do. | 9,876 | 5,334 | 87g 
| 1932..... | 145-5 63-3 | 9 6(c)} 8647 | 5,438 84 
; ee... 1 1S 67-3 | do. | Bae | Se 89 
1934... 152-2 67°5 do. | 9,589 | 5,453 96 
1935..... | 159-0 70:7 | do. } 10,268 | 5,469 | 100 
1936.... 168°8 75-0 do. | 10,636 | 5,542 106 
| 1937..... | 174:°5 77:3 do. | 10.751 | 5.760 112 
1938..... | 187-9 82-8 do. | 10,686 | 5,501 10419 
| 1939..... | NLA, NA. | (4d) | 10,227) | 5,165 10819(e) 
} 
} 


i | | 


+ Years to September 30. 


fe) Duties on Empire and Home grown tobacco reduced to five-sixths of full rate on September 1, 1919; to three-quarters of full rate on July 1, 1925. 


b) Preferential duty 6s. lod. (c) Preferential duty 7s. 5lod. 
13s. 6d., preferential 11s. 5!od. (e) First seven months. 


(d) April Budget, 1939: full duty lls. 6d., preferential, 9s. 512d. September Budget, 1939, 
N.A, Not available. 
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When allowance is made for the incidence of higher 
taxation on the figures of Imperial Tobacco and British- 
American Tobacco, which are shown after making taxation 
provision, the outstanding feature of these latest company 
results is their stability. The tendency, in the immediate 
pre-war years, was to increase liquid assets and stocks of 
materials which were already generous, and the com- 
panies, consequently, are well prepared to face a period 
during which conservation of the national reserves of 
foreign exchange may dictate the suspension or reduction 
of raw material purchases from a country like the United 
States, which is outside the sterling area. The public taste 
for Empire and—perhaps—Balkan blends of tobacco may 
have to be involuntarily educated, as was the taste for 
Virginian in the last war. The process may be compatible 
with the maintenance, but hardly with a considerable war- 
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time increase, of total demand. In short, this survey tends 
strongly to endorse the view that tobacco shares to-dg 
are a medium for the conservative rather than the mop 
adventurous type of investor. Their yield of 5 to 6 
cent., gross, is appropriate to a more or less mature jp. 
dustry whose equity securities are well protected againg 
depressions but hold out little prospect of any sensational} 
rise in earnings or dividends, during or after the present 
war. This judgment might be modified, in the case of 
British-American Tobacco, by a large-scale revival of 
international trade (and of Far Eastern prosperity) jf 
the outcome of the war were a_ reversal of the 
autarkic tendencies of the last decade. At home, hoy. 
ever, the possibility of future competition is substan. 
tial enough to put a brake on any undue rise in the rate 
of profit. 


Fire Insurance in War 


RITISH fire insurance business accounts annually for 

some £50 millions of premium income, collected from 
every corner of the world. A business of this magnitude, 
with interests in every branch of industry and trade, is 
bound to be faced in present circumstances with a multi- 
tude of new problems. What is the likely course of pre- 
mium income in wartime? How will insured values respond 
to wartime financial conditions? Can foreign business be 
satisfactorily maintained in view of the interruptions in 
normal business contacts and communications? How will 
war conditions affect expenses and the size of fire 
claims? 

Such are the primary questions which war conditions 
have posed for fire insurance companies. But it must be 
emphasised at the outset, in any attempt to answer them 
in detail, that one factor is rigorously excluded from the 
calculations of the fire offices. So far as they are concerned, 
the term “ wartime fires” does not include “ fires due to 
war.” The companies are spared the danger of over- 
whelming inroads upon their carefully accumulated re- 
serves as a result of havoc caused by the incendiary bomb. 
Fire resulting from enemy action is not a subject for 
commercial insurance and a very proper decision of the 
companies, which was reached months before the out- 
break of war, relieves them of such incalculable risks. 
Even the most vocal among the critics of the Govern- 
ment’s compulsory scheme for insuring the war risk on 
stocks of commodities has not suggested that the companies 
should carry it. And the Government’s reluctance to give 
more than general assurances regarding the replacement 
of damaged property—and then only at the end of the 
war, when the magnitude of the damage will be known— 
surely justifies the companies’ decision. By thus de-limiting 
the scope of their wartime problems, fire insurance com- 
panies have at least made the wartime prospects of their 
business capable of consideration. 

In such a review it is tempting to reach conclusions 
based upon analogies derived from the last war, especially 
since in fire insurance statistical experience normally plays 
an important part. But the companies’ results in the Great 
War can only serve as the broadest guide on this occasion, 
It would, for example, be too optimistic to expect 











NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of NORANDA MINES, 
LIMITED, payable March [5th, 1940. to shareholders 
of record at the close of business February 20th, 1940. 


By order of the Board. J. R. BRADFIELD 
Toronto, January 25th, 1940. Secretary. 











an increase in total premium income comparable with 
the 44 per cent. increase which occurred in the four years 
to 1918, and still less with the 103 per cent. growth over 
the six years to 1920. If the official determination to 
prevent an inflationary rise of prices has any meaning, 
such spectacular increases in premiums on home business 
must be ruled out from the start. It is true that rising 
prices were not the only cause which produced the rise 
in premiums in this country during the Great War and the 
immediate post-war period. But other influences were of 
secondary importance and, so far as they are repeated 
during the present war, they will remain so. A substan- 
tial growth in fire insurance values and premium income 
can obviously be expected in the armament and allied 
industries, but in the earlier stages of the war, at least, 
the decline in the consumption goods industries and in 
distribution has been an offsetting influence. It would be 
surprising if the combination of all factors produced a 
larger ultimate rise than, say, 25 per cent. in fire insur- 
ance business in the home field. Even this estimate takes 
account of such favourable features as the much greater 
possibilities of expansion of loss of profits business (com- 
pared with 1914-18, when this type of insurance had 
barely acquired a foothold), while it makes no allowance 
for the many unsatisfactory features in the foreign field 
which are discussed later in this article. 

Similarly, the movement of fire claims at home can 
only be broadly compared with events in the last war. The 
14 per cent. rise in claims from 1914-18 and the 69 per 
cent. rise from 1914 to 1920 do not provide a very 
satisfactory guide. Considered together, however, the rela- 
tion of premiums to claims for the two periods is signi- 
ficant in one respect. The lag of claims behind premiums 
is a phenomenon usually associated with rising business 
activity. Even if the Government keeps the rise of prices 
within bounds and takes the major part of the profit out 
of the war, greater industrial activity—at least after the 
transition to war output is complete—should diminish 
the moral hazard and cause the same phenomenon of 
claims lagging behind increasing premiums. Admittedly, 
there are increased physical hazards of fire within the 
United Kingdom. For example, greater risks are insep- 
arable from the more intensive working conditions, which 
involve night work, the use of makeshift buildings, the 
overheating of engines, the employment of inexperienced 
workers and the like. But these risks may be largely bal- 
anced by the fact that the war risk itself, though removed 
from the range of hazards borne by the companies, has 
produced a greater awareness of liability to fire among 
insured persons and has produced a great enlargement of 
fire-fighting equipment and personnel. 

So much for the relation of premiums to claims. The 
next group of problems relates to expenses. Before wat 
actually broke out, the companies were obliged to decide 
whether or not to evacuate their head offices, which in 
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nearly every case were in London. Either because sufficient 
AR.P. accommodation was not then available, or because, 
even given such accommodation, evacuation was considered 
the preferable course on grounds of safety—or even because 
the opportunity was presented for a measure of decentrali- 
sation which some insurance managements had advocated 
for a long time—the majority of companies evacuated the 
greater part of the workers in their fire departments. The 
result has undoubtedly been a substantial increase in 
expenses. In most cases A.R.P. accommodation has been 
rovided at the head offices, involving further outlays. 
Further, the war has meant a serious depletion of staffs, 
for insurance companies have been particularly affec- 
ted by conscription, since they employ a large pro- 
portion of young men. The majority of companies, again, 
are supplementing the military pay of their employees who 
are now serving in the Forces, and this policy has added a 
substantial item to the already heavy total of costs. Nor is 
this all. Fire departments, like other departments of the 
insurance companies and other businesses, bear their quota 
of increased taxation; but, unlike the latter, they have 
undertaken a further heavy responsibility, namely, the 
clerical work which they are doing as the Government’s 
agents for the stocks war risk insurance scheme. The re- 
imbursement of the cost which this work involves has been 
one of several subjects recently under negotiation between 
the Government and the companies, and an announcement 
of the result of these discussions is now expected. 

Though the days when the British fire insurance industry 
was unchallenged in practically every country of the world 
have passed, the foreign business of the companies, as a 
whole, still outstrips the home business in importance. On 
the outbreak of war, direct and reinsurance business with 
Greater Germany, which had represented a considerable 
item in the British companies’ portfolios, ceased abruptly. 
In particular, the reinsurance business which had been 
placed by British companies with German reinsurers was 
released, and at the same time the reciprocal reinsurance 
business taken by British companies from German insurers 
also ceased. The British companies have not placed much 
of the released reinsurances elsewhere, for they have not 
been satisfied with the reciprocal reinsurance business 
available. Hence, they have preferred to retain the full 
risks themselves or to interchange them with other British 
companies. This outcome is not a welcome one, for it 
accentuates that very restriction of the international 
spread of insurance business which was much in evi- 
dence before the war and which has been aggravated 
in other directions by hostilities. In the endangered 
neutral countries of Europe, conditions are obviously 
not propitious for the extension of fire insurance interests 
—Holland, Belgium and Scandinavia, previously profit- 
able fields, are less attractive owing to their contiguity 
to the aggressor States. Moreover, technical difficulties are 
created by postal delays and the censorship. In other 
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neutral countries, the European wars have hastened rather 
than impeded the movement towards extreme nationalism 
in insurance business. Thus Greece has followed the earlier 
example of Turkey in setting up a State Reinsurance 
Office; and Brazil proposes to do likewise. Fortunately, the 
United States, most vital of the foreign areas to British 
fire insurance companies, does not share this ultra-nation- 
alistic tendency. Although the Administration has promised 
to take the profits out of war, reasonable trading results 
from this extremely important market can be expected by 
the British fire insurance companies, despite the continued 
upward movement of costs. Hence the valuable invisible 
export represented by the companies’ American business— 
which, in a good year, may be estimated at about £6 
millions for all branches of insurance combined—will con- 
tinue to swell our foreign exchange resources, as in the 
past, but with the qualification that every dollar of profit 
earned by an insurance company now helps to increase the 
flow of arms and supplies to this country. 

The efficient conduct of foreign fire business depends 
upon ready communications and travelling facilities, free- 
dom to buy and sell foreign currencies, and, above all, 
security from the threat of extended hostilities—conditions 
which are all conspicuously absent in the present state of 
affairs. The companies are aware that there is a dual in- 
centive to overcome their many difficulties—that they 
involve not only their profits, but also the fund of foreign 
currency available for the Government for war purposes. 
They know the importance of insurance as an invisible 
export, even if it has not always been appreciated in official 
circles. They know also that German insurance:companies 
have been active in their attempts to extend their foreign 
insurance business and that slanderous attacks upon the 
British companies’ stability were being spread in neutral 
countries in the early weeks of the war—from a source not 
difficult to trace. The expansion to the greatest possible 
extent of British insurance abroad can surely be regarded 
as a sector of unofficial economic warfare, in which the com- 
panies themselves have not left their weapons sheathed. 
Nevertheless, it may be asked with some justification 
whether a more vigorous official lead is not called for at 
the present time. Methods undoubtedly exist, though they 
have not yet been properly explored, by which the drive 
for profitable foreign business can be assisted, to the 
nation’s considerable benefit in the present conflict. If 
competition with German companies in Central Europe 
and South America could be intensified, and the com- 
panies could make a thoroughly co-ordinated drive to 
offer adequate British reinsurance facilities to neutral 
insurers to attract their profitable business from Ger- 
many, a powerful contribution to economic warfare would 
be achieved. Co-operation from the companies to this end 
would without doubt be forthcoming, but progress on these 
lines would involve a modification of the restricted official 
view of the field of economic warfare. 


Finance and Banking 


Treasury Bills and Dissented 4}’s.—The results of 
the conversion operation have as yet caused little more 
than academic interest in the discount market. It might 
have been thought that with about £100 millions of dis- 
sented stock in existence the material would be provided 
for an active market in a security admirably attuned to 
the needs of the discount houses. But the ban on such 
operations still seems to hold. The discount market has no 
dissented stock arising from its pre-conversion holdings of 
4}’s, and for the time being at any rate is not acquiring 
such stock by purchases in the market. It has therefore 
been unnecessary to test the attitude of the clearing banks 
towards the dissented stock as security for market loans. 
One may, however, assume that if short loan accommoda- 
ton were sought from clearing banks against the security 
of the dissented stock the rate charged would be that for 

nd money, namely, 1} per cent. In the normal course 
the position will be reviewed when the dissented stock 


has no more than three months to run, when presumably 
it will rank for bill money. The buying of dissented stock, 
which has raised the price to 1014, at which the yield 
for the four and a half months’ currency of the stock 
is 2 per cent., has come in the main from official quarters. 
The market is now faced with the probability of a £100 
million expansion in Treasury bills over and above the 
movement which would occur independently of the con- 
version operation. In spite of the spate of revenue pay- 
ments, the tender issue of Treasury bills shows no serious 
sign of seasonal contraction. Since the beginning of the 
year it has risen from £760 millions to £806 millions 
after touching £811 millions. The additional bills that will 
have to be issued in order to meet the repayments of dis- 
sented stock should therefore have a hardening effect on 
discount rates. At the same time the reinvestment of the 
moneys thus raised and repaid to holders of the dissenting 
stock should favourably influence the whole range of gilt- 
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edged values. From the discount market’s point of view, 
therefore, the conversion operation may not have been 


altogether devoid of redeeming features. 


* * 


Clearing Bank Statements. 


(In £ millions) 


Jan., Sept., Oct., 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
: J! ' ' 
Capital and reserves 138°8 | 138-8 | 138-8 | 
126°3 | 125-7 132-2 | 
Notes in circulation | 1-4 | 1-4 1-4 | 


Acceptances, etc, ... 
| 
' 


Current, deposit and 
other accounts 











* 


In comparing 
clearing bank statements for January with those for 
December, two distorting factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. The first is that the December figures, referring 
as they did to the position on the last day of the year, 
showed to the full the inflation of cash which occurs 
towards the end of the year. The rebound from this quite 


Nov., Dec., | Ja 
1939 | 1939 | 1940 
138-8 | 138-8 | 139°3 figures refer. There 
108-2 116°2 119°5 3 
1:4 | 1:4 


. |2,230-0 |2,278-1 | 2,327-3 |2,344-6 | 2,440-9 | 2,409-5 


| 2,544-0 |2,599-7 | 2,593-0 
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the first time by the complete merging of the business of the 
Union Bank of Manchester into that of Barclays Bank 
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The Union Bank of Manchester had deposits of slightly over 
£19 millions at the end of 1939, but of this total about half 


the 


was kept with the parent institution and therefore already 
figured in the deposits of Barclays Bank. 
accounts for the fact that the figures for Barclays Bank for 
January should show so little apparent reaction to the 
fusion. The deposits of this bank are just under £1,000,009 
up on the month and its advances {5,800,000 up. The 
feature of the total figures is the fall in cash from 
{274,242,000 to £241,531,000. This big reduction in the 
cash item corroborates previous evidence given on this 


This largely 


score by the bank returns in January. It is due to the excep 
tionally heavy flow of tax payments and to the holdin 





up of payments for Conversion 44’s purchased by Public 
Departments, a factor which made itself felt toward the 
end of the month, i.e. in the period to which the January 


was a considerable increase in bills 


1-4 discounted, the rise of £54 millions in this item being much 
greater than the normal seasonal movement. On the other 
hand, money at call and short notice is down by f2 

J av 


Total liabilities | 2,496-5 2,697°3 | 2,670-0 aan eo ; 7 
seal Siatiinte aes aa pontoons millions, the difference between the changes in this item 
SERED nconnccccsesnoseses | 8 267-4 255 245:2 | 274-2 241-5 i< . * scentir rovimotely the aAdie 
om ad 248-3 | 267 o6) oe and discounts representing approxim tely the addition 
& items in transit | 62-6 | 86-7} 77:1] 69-8] 118-8 | 91:2 to the tender issue of Treasury bills over the month. The 
Money at call......... | 143°0 | 145-6] 159-1] 141-8] 1744] 154-0 : ; ae : 
a ........... | 255-6 | 236-2} 289-0 | 353 3| 333-0] 387-4 other main movement is a reduction of £27.600,000 in 
Investments ......... 623-9 602-9 605-1 | 610°8 609 3 610-3 fteme in ansit from the ji dinately hich level + A? 
Loans and advances | 967°7 11,010 9 |1,013-1 | 995-2 | 1,002-0 997-2 rien in transit ro a te hag — aya high level to Which 
Investments in affili- | | this total was swollen at the end of December. On balance 
banks ... 25-1 | 24:2] 242] 242] 243] 2 i ieadl . ° . ; 
ae ie cone 1 Beas it is this movement which mainly determines the reduction 
ancea, premises, &c.} 170°3 | 170-1} 176-7 | 152-7 | 160-4] 164'5 in deposits by some £31 millions, and to this extent the 
Total assets ... | 2,496-°5 | 2,544-0 | 2,599-7 |2,593-0 | 2,697 670-0 contraction of deposits last month was illusory. 
abnormal state of affairs must therefore be allowed for * * 
with greater liberality than in former years, when the 
December figures were weckly averages and not actual More Silver Uncertainties. -The course of the 
end-of-year totals. Secondly, the figures are swollen for silver market seldom runs smooth in these days. During 


MONEY 


STERLING eased in New York at the end 
of last week, and when the markets re- 
opened after the holiday on Monday 
the tendency was again weaker, whil: 
on Wednesday there was a further big 
drop in the rate to 3.94%. Thursday’s 
opening rate was again lower at 3.94; 
In London the weakness of sterling has 
caused some of the unofficial quota- 
tions to move against the pound. Lire, 
for instance, fell from 784 at the end of 
last week to 78 on Wednesday, and yen 
rose from Is. 2y:d. to 1s. 23d. Among 
the official quotations there was a small 
recovery in belgas on Wednesday, and 
on Monday guilders were adjusted by 
ic. in favour of sterling owing to the 
decline in guilders in New York on 
Saturday. 
* 


In the money market conditions have 
been increasingly easy. The clearing 
banks, which just now hold large quan- 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Feb. 16,; Feb. 8, Feb. 15 
1939 1940 1940 


Bank Rate.......... peciien 
Landon Deposit Rate ... lp 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ... 
Others... s sialebtiniaial 
Discount Rates : | 
Treasury Bilis (3 mth.) lo jils “Lye ] 
Three months’ bank | 
bills .. .. | _lget : 
* Viz., \2 per cent. for loans against Treasury Bi 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 44 per 
cent. for loans against | per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edzed stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral, 
+ Viz., 1 per cem. for loans against Treasury 
bills and Bruish Government securities; 114 per 
cent. for loans against other collatera!. 


lp—17 20 Lis -llig 1 


MARKET 


tities of maturing bills, are restocking 
their portfolios and have been eager 
buyers at 1 per cent., but as the market 
did not have any new payments to 
make until Wednesday, business in the 
early part of the week was rather re- 
stricted. The bigger quota that the mar- 
ket obtained at last wecek’s Treasury 
tender, amounting to 48 per cent. of 
applications, compared with 36 per 
cent, in the previous week, was respon- 
sible for the larger turnover in bills on 
Wednesday and Thursday. The abund- 
ance of money in the hands of outside 
lenders is shown by the continued large 
applications for Treasury bills, the total 
at last weck’s tender being £108.7 mil- 
lions. Bond money from such lenders 
is available at } per cent. and very rarely 
has a higher rate to be paid. 
* 

For the first time since December 

16th the floating debt is below £1,500 


THE BANK RETURN 


Feb. 15, | Jan. 31, 


Feb. 7, | Feb.14, 
| 1939 1940 


1940 1940 
} £ mill. { mill £ mill { mill 
Issue Dept. 
Gold 126°4 0:2 0-2 0-2 
Value per oz. 
fine ... ' 85s. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 
Notes in cir- 
culation 473-2 7-7 531-1 531-6 
BankingDep | 
Reserve... | 54°2 | 53:3 49-9 49-4 
PublicDeps| 12:5 | 39-7 28-6 39:2 
Bnkrs’Deps| 110°5 | 98-1 | 108-7 | 105-5 
Other Deps| 35°5 | 44:3 43-8 40-5 
Gov. Secs. | 82°5 119-4 121-8 | 126°1 
Dis.& Ads. | 18:1 | 3-1 2:5 4:7 
Other Secs. | 21:9 | 24:5 24-9 23:1 
Propor ton 34:1%,' 29°2%) 27:°5%, 26:6 





NOTES 


millions, owing to a drop of nearly £2( 
millions in the Treasury bills outstand- 
ing. This week, however, the amount of 
bills being taken up is equal to the cor- 
responding maturities, while the amount 
being offered for tender is £10 millions 
more than maturities, so that the 
seasonal reduction in the floating debt 
may be shorter-lived than usual. 
* 

The Bank return shows how well the 
revenue is coming in. Public deposits 
are up to £39.2 millions, compared with 
only £12.5 millions last year. Bankers’ 
deposits, however, have not been appre- 

iably affected by the rise of £10.6 mil- 
lions, for there has also been an increase 
in Government securities, which prob- 
ably reflects official purchases of Con- 
version 44’s in the market, and a rise in 
discounts and advances of £2.2 mil- 
lions. The fall in bankers’ deposits, 
therefore, is limited to £3.2 millions. 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold Silver 








Date | Price per oa. st indard 
Price per _ 
ounce fine* 
| Cast Two Mths 
10 » de | d. ; 
Feb, 9 168 O |} 2114 218 
12 168 O 21316 211g 
13 168 O 21316 2116 
14 | 165 0 : 201516 20%4 
] 168 O 2054 2054 


* Bank of England's official price. 
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the past week it has been disturbed by two contending in- 
fluences. The first is the expectation of a higher import 
duty on silver in the next Indian budget. This caused a 
temporary increase in the rupee price of the metal. The 
second has been the recrudescence of doubts concerning the 
continuance of United States purchases of foreign silver. 
The Townsend Bill, which proposes to nullify the provi- 
sions for the purchase of foreign silver in the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934, has recently been before the Senate 
Banking Committee, and its acceptance—subject to minor 
amendments—by that body strongly suggests that the 
essence of its proposals will before very long find their 
way into law. ‘Lhe United States administration is now 
far more malleable on the subject of its ill-starred silver 
policy than it was when the whole subject was last under 
discussion in the early summer of last year. The embargoes 
on silver imports into Great Britain and India may have 
helped to create that change of front by stressing in a 
manner never before approached the isolation of the 
United States Treasury in its task of supporting the silver 
industry of the world. 


’ 


Theoretically, the price of silver in London and Bombay 
should be effectively isolated from the reactions of any 
changes in United States silver policy owing to the embargo 
on imports into both countries. Neither in India and Burma 
nor in Great Britain is sufficient silver produced to meet 
the current industrial, coinage and hoarding require- 
ments. This means that the price of silver in both countries 
could retain the artificially high level which in fact it ha: 
held for some months past. Given the existing price of 
3§ cents per ounce, the straight London parity would be 
about 19}d., the shipping parity to New York 183d. and 
the shipping parity from New York to London 193d. Even 
after this week’s slump to 203d., the lowest price quoted 
here since the beginning of the war, the London quotation 
is still above the theoretical import point from the United 
States. Despite the restrictions on imports which make this 
disparity possible, it is evident that the psychological effect 
of a drastic change in United States silver policy involving 
’ curtailment in the purchases of forcign silver by the 
United States Treasury could hardly help reacting on the 
protected sterling and rupee prices for the metal. Another 
chapter appears to be opening in the chequered history of 
silver. Within the seclusion of our embargoes on imports, 
the quotations for silver within the Empire should avoid 
part at least of the disturbances which this new chapter 
may bring. 
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Roumanian Exchange Quotations.—The London 
market has this week changed its quotation for the 
Roumanian leu from that applying to official operations at 
the National Bank of Roumania to the rate for free ex- 
change dealings prevailing on the Bucharest bourse. As a 
result, the quoted rate, as will be seen from the tables in 
our statistical section, changed on Monday of this week 
from 550 to 800 to the £. The official rate for lei 
applies only to that part of the proceeds of export trade 
which Roumanian exporters are bound under the exchange 
control regulations to sell direct to the National Bank. 
The proportion varies in accordance with the trade and 
clearing agreements which Roumania operates with different 
countries. The general rule is that the Roumanian exporter 
must sell 30 per cent. of the foreign exchange proceeds of 
his exports to the National Bank at the official rate, leaving 
70 per cent. to be disposed of in the free market. In the 
case of Anglo-Roumanian trade, the existing clearing agree- 
ment ensures that 40 per cent. of the sterling proceeds of 
Roumanian exports to this country are sold to the National 
Bank, a further 40 per cent. credited to the Anglo- 
Roumanian payments account, and the balance of 20 per 
cent. left for disposal on the free market. When the Clear- 
ing Agreement lapses at the end of next April it is expected 
that the proportion available for disposal in the free market 
will be appreciably increased. The change in quotation 
effected this week therefore involves the disappearance of 
a largely nominal and artificial rate and its replacement 
by a rate which will soon acquire greater importance in 
the financing of Anglo-Roumanian trade. 


* * * 


Sweden’s Gold Reserve.—The return of the 
Swedish Riksbank for the week ended January 31st re- 
veals an increase in the gold reserve from Kr. 565 millions 
to Kr. 1,084 millions. This is the first evidence hitherto 
available of the decree enacted at the beginning of this 
month authorising the Riksbank to revalue its gold reserve 
at the current market price for the metal. Under the same 
decree the regulation which previously forbade the Riks- 
bank to hold more than 15 per cent. of its gold reserve 
abroad was waived—for reasons which will readily suggest 
themselves to one’s mind. The return for January 23rd 
showed a gold reserve of Kr. 565 millions, of which Kr. 85 
millions was held abroad—exactly the stipulated maximum 
of 15 per cent. In the latest return the classification of the 
gold reserve held in Sweden and abroad is not shown, but 
one may venture the shrewd guess that appreciably more 
than the previous 15 per cent. has found or is finding its 
way to greater safety than Europe can offer, 


Investment 


The Conversion Result.. On ‘Tuesday last, Sir 
John Simon announced the result of the conversion opera- 
ton to the House of Commons. Of the approximate total 
of £350 millions of 44 per cent. Conversion Loan, appli- 
cations for conversion to the new 2 per cent. bonds 
amounted to £236 millions, and dissenting applications 
for repayment of cash on July Ist to £99 millions. 
The balance of £15 millions is represented by stock 
for which full particulars are not yet available. Sir John 
described this as an “ extremely satisfactory ” result. But 
itcan hardly be denied that the total of dissents was rather 
higher than had been expected in some financial circles, 
who argued that a substantial amount of the stock was 
already held by the public departments—possibly half of 
the issue—which would be automatically tendered for 
‘onversion, while the money market’s holding was placed 
rather below this figure. Hence the result suggests that 





holdings of the 44 per cent. loan by private investors 
were larger than had been thought, and they had little 
incentive to exchange into the new 2 per cent. bonds. 
Since alternative outlets in the capital market have been 
closed, the funds released by the cash repayment next July 
will find their way, proximately or indirectly, into other 
forms of defence borrowing. There is, therefore, no occa- 
sion for concern at the somewhat higher proportion of 
repayments than was expected, even though some observers 
might prefer not to describe the result as “ extremely ” 
satisfactory. It need not be concealed, however, that certain 
of the methods adopted to attain it have been regarded 
with misgiving. The money market was, in effect, allowed 
no option to convert, even if it had wished to do so. In 
order, presumably, to swell the volume of assents, the 
authorities took over dealers’ free balances on the closing 
date, at a price below that prevailing in the market. This 
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technique of informal control may ensure success for a 
specific operation, but it does not thereby ensure a general 
fall in interest rates, or a welcome for the new bonds. It 
was reasonably assumed, in view of the low return of 2 
per cent. on the bonds, that the authorities would take all 
possible measures to make it effective, and in particular 
that they would so create cash, if cash were demanded, 
that its holders would themselves drive down the rate of 
interest in their scramble to find alternative investments in 
a limited market. This policy has not yet been carried into 
effect, but it will have to be applied if the 2 per cent. 
bonds, which are now largely in dutiful rather than will- 
ing hands, are not to open at an appreciable discount, 
and so involve heavy capital losses for the money market. 


* * * 


The Advance in Home Rails.—-Tuesday’s debate 
on the railway agreement revealed an unwillingness on 
the part of the critics to concentrate on the terms of the 
scheme itself. Railway stockholders have therefore con- 
cluded, with satisfaction, that the scheme can be regarded 
as confirmed. Even the disclosure that the railways would 
be liable to E.P.T. (to which reference is made in a later 
note) did not upset the keen demand for railway stocks, 
which was concentrated particularly on those issues which 
are either above or at the margin at Stage 1. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates the week’s movements : — 


| 
| Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb Chex 
Stock }1937-| 31, | 7, 8, | 12, | 14, 15, | since 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 ; 1940 |Feb.7, 
Senior debentures | | 
L.M.S. 4% deb.... | 108 100 99 98 98! 98 98 1 
L.N.E. 3% deb. ...; 84 | 72 72 7214 l 71 71 l 
G.W. 4% perp. ... | 113 106 105 105 105!2} 105 105 
S.R. 4% perp....... | 112 106 10512} 105 105 105 ) 105 —Ilo 
| | 
Senior Guaranteed | | | 
L.M.S. 4% guar.. | 104 | 91 | 92 92 92 92 92 
L.N.E. 4% Ist guar.} 103 | 79! S8llo}| 82 8315! 84 84 2 
G.W. 5% con. gtd. | 13354) 11410} 115 115 115 1151 115 
ere | 13353) 114 ] 1151,/ 115 115 115 
Stocks covered at | | 
Stage I | 
L.M.S. 4% pref. | 
aa | 8210} 49 | 50 | 54 59 59 59 9 
L.N.E. 4% Ist pref. | 791, 44 47 , 53 58 58 58 +- J] 
G.W.5% con. pref. | 127 99 101 101 102 103 102 l 
S.R. 5% pref. ord. | 985g 70 70 73 77 7714! 78 8 
| i 
Marginal Stocks | 
at Stage I | | 
Be 3615) 141 16); 1734 2114) 24 2334 714 
L.N.E. 4% 2nd | 
inccpsupoantescoe } 311 15 16 17 21 22 2134 53 
3 SS 675¢ 391g 4314! 44 48 | 5llqg) 513, s 
Be GSE, GRE. 20000 277 13 14 16 20 2014; 20 4-63 
Marginal Stocks | 
at Stage III | 
L.N.E. pref. ord.... | 12 4 5 514) 734 8 » 4 
L.N.E. def. ord. ... | 614| 23 2 2 4lg 3 4 1134 








Impetus has obviously been well maintained, even though 
some investors who habitually take a sceptical view about 
home railway prospects may have seized easy opportu- 
nities to encash their profits. On the other hand, the rise 
has not yet reached the point at which enthusiasts have 
been discouraged. Some adjustment of view will obviously 
have to take place if the companies’ liability for E.P.T. 
is based on a profits standard. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, there have been certain comments from a 
correspondent regarding the justification of the basis 
assumed in an article on the agreement which appeared on 
page 254 of last week’s issue. It has been suggested that to 
value minimum earnings at Stage 1 on a 4 per cent. basis 
is wrong, for although these earnings are Government 
guaranteed, they are not guaranteed in perpetuity, but 
only for the duration of the war.°Two immediate answers 
can be offered to this suggestion. In the first place, the 
rate of interest assumed was appreciably above that obtain- 
ing on gilt-edged securities to-day. Secondly, our critic 
appears to have overlooked the fact that the agreement 
runs, not for the duration of the war, but for the period 
of control, which is almost certain to be appreciably 
longer. On more general grounds, it may be plausibly 
argued that the minimum guarantee itself sets up a pre- 
sumption that railway earnings after the war will not 
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lightly be allowed to fall below the Stage 1 level, even 
though the guarantee may cease to operate. Again, is , 
4 per cent. capitalisation of guaranteed minimum revenue. 
even for the period of control, so wildly at variance with 
the current market valuation of, say, industrial debenture; 
which now return an average yield of approximately 4} 
per cent? Are their expectations of cover during and after 
the war really superior to those of the railways? It may 
be remembered that industrial concerns have received po 
guarantees against war damage, unlike the railways, who 
are protected to the extent of £10 millions annually, By 
whatever basis of valuation might be adopted, it is signif. 
cant that our conclusion regarding the potential progress 
—if not its extent—of home rail stocks has not beep 
questioned. It would still stand even if a 7 per cent. fla 
basis were used to capitalise Stage 2 earnings. 


* * * 


Railways and E.P.T.—-It is surely remarkable 
that the railways’ agreement with the Government wa; 
not made all-comprehending by a parallel settlement 
the companies’ liability for the Excess Profits Tax. The 
Minister of Transport on Tuesday indicated that the 
agreement gives to the railways and London Transport “ no 
statutory exemption” from E.P.T., and his words wer 
echoed by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury at the 
conclusion of the debate. Hence, the translation of given 
net revenues into earnings for the marginal stocks, which 
was shown on page 254 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist, is not merely pro forma; it is also subject to 
the major contingency whether the companies will rank 
for a profits standard, or whether they would succeed in 
an application to the Board of Referees for a standard of 
6 per cent. on ordinary capital. To qualify for the latter, 
they would have to show that their earnings in the base 
years were less than might reasonably have been expected 
at that time, although it may be recalled that the Chap- 
cellor has promised to revise the wording of this formula 
As we pointed out last week, the difference between the 
two standards has a most material bearing on earning 
prospects under the scheme. A profits standard would 
begin to operate, for the railways as a whole, at Stage J; 
but a capital standard would leave them free of liability 
until earnings were sufficient to cover Standard Revenues 
for all the railways with the exception of L.N.E.R. These, 
however, are generalised conclusions. They are based in 
detail on the following calculations: — 











{ mns. 
Profits ° | Earned | Earned | Earned | Earned 
Stan- | Ord. | Earned |“), -_ ft a | at 
r sital “ | ‘ 8 4 
dard | Capital | at, | L.P.T.B.| G.W.R. | L.M.S. |LNER 
1936-37 dard Max. Max. Max. Max. 
i } 
= 
oie oes 14:2 19-6 13-9 17-0 18°4 20:6 | 20°6 
L.N.E.R. 9-6 15°7 9°6 11-7 | 12-7 14:1 15:2 
G.W.R. ... 6:6 7:6 6:4 7-8 | 8:5 | 8:5 85 
Southern.. 6:4 8-0 6:6 7:4 7:4 7:4 74 
Tt mm a ee le _—_— 
FOUR MAIN | S 
LINES 50:6 517 


368 50°9 | 36°5 | 43:9 | 47-0 
' ' } 


—— 


The 1936-37 profits standard figures differ very little from 
those of Stage I earnings, simply because the inclusion of 
1935 earnings in the three-year average which that stagt 
represents does not materially affect the comparison with 
the average of net revenues for 1936-37. But when th 
capital standard figures are compared with the various level 
of earnings under Stage 3, some extremely important intet- 
company differences emerge. The L.N.E.R. would escaft 
liability, and so would the Southern. Hence, the Stage } 
expectations of these companies’ stocks would remain uh 
affected. L.M.S., on the other hand, would become liable 
to E.P.T. at a point mid-way between maximum earning 
for Great Western and its own ordinary stock, while Great 
Western would become liable before maximum earning 
for London Transport were achieved. 


* * * 


Effect on Marginal Stocks.—In the followin 
table, an attempt is made to calculate the effect of E.P.T 
on the two alternative standards, and to compare tht 
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resulting figures with those suggested by the scheme 
before allowance for E.P.T.: — 


Stage 3 
At | At | At | At 
S.R. |L.P.T.B)G.W.R.| L.M.S.) L.N.E. 
| | Max, Max. Max. | Max. | Max. 


' ' ' | 


L.M.S | (%) | (%) 


: | (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Ord. earnings, before E.P.T. 2:3 | 2:7 4:3 5:8 8:1 8°] 
Do. after E.P.T. on | | 
1936-7 profits standard 0:7 | 0-9 |} 15 | 21 3-0 3-0 
Do. after E.P. P. on capital | | 
standard........-ssseesees i hd | 64 6-4 
| 
L.N.E.R. | 
Earnings before E.P.T., or | | 
on capital standard :— | 
And pret. ...sseeeeseeeee 25 | 28 4:0 | 4:0 4:0 | 4:0 
Pref. OFd. .rccccsccereees cs . | 06 | 2-9 | 5-0 | 5-0 
Dak, 08d. corccccccccceee ne wee, ae ose 1:7 | 7 
Earnings after E.P.T. on | 
1936-7 profits standard : | 
And pref. .....ceeeeerees 1:7 | 1:9 | 2:5 | 3:0 | 3:96] 4-0 
PEGE. CFE. cccccccscccsece am rere een ices, ae. ee 
G.W.R. t | 
Ord. earnings before E.P.T. | 4°6 | 4:9 6:6 on | 62 8-1 


Do. after E.P.T. on 
1936-7 profits standard 4-1 
Do. after E.P.T. on capital) 


SINE osececsenececocscs 6:0 6:9 | 69 | 6:9 
Southern | 
or on capital standard 2:7 3-2 3-2 | 3-2 | 3+2 3:2 


Do. after E.P.T. on 
1936-7 profits sanded | 2:0 


a3 2 


w 
tN 
w 
Nd 
w 
to 


' 

| 

| | 
Def. earnings before E.P.T. | | | 

| 

} 


This week the market was not inclined to measure 
the risk of E.P.T. very seriously, possibly because it was 
so well fortified by the Great Western dividend. But if it 
is to retain that confidence, an early statement regarding 
the railways’ liability may be necessary. If a profits standard 
is to apply, the incidence of the tax, as the table shows, 
will be a most material factor in the valuation of marginal 
railway stocks, and particularly for L.M.S. ordinary. 


* * * 


A Welcome Great Western Dividend.—The 3} 
per cent. ordinary dividend announced from Paddington 
on Wednesday was warmly welcomed by the market, for 
it was backed by an earnings statement which exceeded 
the best expectations, and showed an appreciable mar- 
gin of earnings over the distribution. The payment com- 
pares with one-half per cent. for 1938 and 4 per cent. 
for 1937. Net revenue for 1939 showed an increase of 
{1,563,571, compared with £383,000 for the first half- 
year, to {6,607,324 for the full year. But the directors 
have conveniently dissected the results for the first eight 
months from those of the last four months of controlled 
working (which have been adjusted in accordance with 
the railway agreement) and have thus provided an im- 
portant pointer to wartime earnings. Gross receipts from 
railway and ancillary businesses are estimated to have 
increased by approximately 1,180,000 for the first 
eight months of 1939, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1938, and of this increase some £870,000 was 
saved as net revenue. Hence the increase in net revenue 
attributable to the four months of controlled working 
amounts apparently to £693,000. This figure is not, in 
fact, an entirely accurate indication of wartime working, 
for certain receipts and charges which have been taken 
into account in the full year’s results have not been in- 
cluded in the eight months’ net revenue calculation, but 
changes in these items, compared with 1938, seem unlikely 
materially to affect the estimate of the net revenue im- 
provement in the wartime period. Net revenue compari- 
sons for the past three years are given below: — 


1937 1938 1939 


' £ f f 
Net revenue 6,886,505 5,043,753 6,607,324 


Deb. and pref. charges ......... 4,994,531 4,993,597 4,989,769 
Ordinary stock— 

ee 1,891,974 50,156 1,617,555 
eee 1,717,189 214,649 1,502,541 
Earned (°/.),.......cccccccsseeees 4:5 0-1 3-9 
Rr oiiveni cctasoncavancevs 4 j 33 
To reserves .........ccccccecesesees 100,000 Dr.100,000 i 

ed forward .............0.05- 151,578 87,085 202,099 
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The net revenue figure for last year lies roughly halfway 
between Stage 1 and Stage 2 earnings. A rough estimate, 
based on the figures for the first half, the first eight 
months and the full period of 1939, suggests that the 
company might now be earning approximately £525,000 
more, at an annual rate, than last year. In that case the 
stock might be valued on a slightly higher basis than 
Stage 2; and at least the calculation supports the con- 
clusion which was drawn in last week’s issue of The 
Economist regarding current earnings. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that the past year’s results and the current year’s 
prospects have been acclaimed by the market. They have 
certainly allayed, for the moment at least, any misgivings 
regarding the effect of E.P.T. on railway revenues during 
the current year. 


* * * 


London Transport’s Position.” Reference was 
made to the London Passenger Transport Board’s present 
financial predicament, and its dependence on the railway 
revenue pool, in last week’s article on the railway agree- 
ment. It was suggested that, under present operating con- 
ditions, the Board might conceivably be unable to earn 
any appreciable net revenue in a full year. And at least it 
is undeniable that it has suffered severely, whereas the 
railways have gained substantially, as a result of the war. 
Meanwhile, the “C” stock, despite the obvious advan- 
tages of the scheme, remains firmly anchored at the mini- 
mum price of 65. Even if it is assumed, as was suggested 
last week, that the pool’s net revenues have now reached 
Stage 2, that achievement would be insufficient to free 
the “C” stock from its minimum, for earnings at that 
stage would represent no more than 3.1 per cent., and even 
the most generous valuation would hardly impute a price 
of more than 60 for the stock on this earnings basis. 
The minimum price applies to London Transport “ C” 
stock only by the technical accident that it appears among 
the public board stocks; it was a pre-war price which has 
proved quite out of keeping with war conditions. The 
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“C” stock was an equity interloper in a charmed circle 
of gilt-edged, home corporation and first rank fixed- 
interest stocks, all of which have since floated free of their 
minima. Any original justification for its inclusion in the 
interests of preserving market order has long disappeared, 
and the lack of dealings at the minimum price is conclu- 
sive proof of its present-day irrelevance. It is understood 
that approaches have been made to the Stock Exchange 
Committee to enlist support for an application to the 
Treasury for the removal of the minimum price for the 
stock. Now that the railway agreement can be regarded as 
operative, there is nothing to be gained from the mainten- 
ance of an artificial basis for the stock, which should 
be allowed to find its own level as an equity, together with 
other marginal railway stocks. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Dividend Shock.— Estimates pub- 
lished in The Economist of January 13th (which were 
based on net railways earnings for the first eleven months 
of last year) suggested that, on the known factors in the 
equation, earnings for Canadian Pacific 4 per cent. non- 
cumulative preference stock last year might approach 6 per 
cent. Later information suggested no reasons for revising 
this conclusion, for net railway earnings for the full year 
increased by $7,771,000, while a reduction of some 
$841,000 in dividend income and a possible fall in ship- 
ping income were comfortably offset by savings on the 
“Soo” Line guarantees totalling $1,261,000, and the 
prospect of rather higher net revenues from hotels and 
communications. The net result pointed to the possibility 
that distributable earnings last year might approximate 
fairly closely to those of 1937. The market, therefore, felt 
reasonably sure that the 2 per cent. dividend paid in that 
year would at least be forthcoming, and respectable argu- 
ments were indeed advanced in support of a 3 per cent. 
payment. Tuesday’s announcement that the directors had 
decided that they would not be warranted in declaring 
any dividend on the preference stock in view of “ the un- 
certainties of the present situation ” accordingly came as a 
severe blow. The announcement itself admitted that opera- 
tions for the year had resulted in a substantial improve- 
ment, but it gave no inkling of the nature of the uncer- 
tainties which prompted the directors’ decision. The 
board’s reason, in fact, has a reminiscent ring, for in 1937 
they stated that the dividend payment was limited to 2 per 
cent. owing to the large disbursements on “‘ Soo ” guaran- 
tees and to the uncertain prospects. Substantial savings on 
the former have since been effected, and the general read- 
ing of Canadian economic prospects during the current 
year has been favourable. 


* * * 


Holders of the preference stock who have watched its 
progress from a low level of 17} last year to 43 on Monday 
were thus mede uncomfortably aware of the weaknesses of 
a non-cumulative issue. Up to the moment of the 
announcement the stock was being bought at prices 
ranging up to 45. The price slumped immediately to 35 
when the decision was known, though it has since re- 
covered to 36. It is a decision of particular importance 
for the British investor, for he holds nearly 95 per cent. 
of the total issue, while less than 1 per cent. of the stock 
is in Canadian hands. This distribution presents some 
contrast to the holdings in the ordinary stock, for which 
United Kingdom and other British holders account for 
little more than half. The distributions of the two stocks 
in December, 1938, are shown in the following table : — 


|Percentage 





Ordinary Preference 
of 
| Ordinary 
! and 
No. of (Percentage! No. of |Percentage Preference 
Holders | of Stock | Holders | of Stock Stocks 
Combined 
II i cnettenmecsesiih 26,505 17-82 160 *69 | 12-75 
United Kinedom and 
other British........... | 19,641 53-06 | 25,714 | 94-97 65°47 
United States ............ 15,725 | 22-42 60 | 28 15-86 
@ther Countries ......... | 3,835 6-70 | 585 4:06 | 5-92 
— —— ' 
| 65,706 26,519 | 
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The fuil significance of the directors’ decision must awajt 
the publication of their detailed report. At this stage, how. 
ever, it can hardly be denied that the ordinary stock. 
holders’ position has been enhanced, relatively to that of 
the preference stockholders, although the ordinary stock 
was itself marked down on the announcement from 7] 
to 6}. 
. * 


Imperial Tobacco Report.—The full report of 
Imperial Tobacco adds little to the stockholder’s know. 
ledge of profits, as revealed by preliminary figures, which 
were discussed on page 161 of The Economist of January 
27th. The balance sheet, however, discloses a number of 
fairly large changes, though it affords little guidance for 
their interpretation. In normal times a small decline of 
stocks, from £40,286,140 to £39,936,254, coupled with a 
substantial rise in the debtors item from £9,995,433 t 
£13,405,796, might perhaps be viewed as an indication of 
increased turnover. But although the balance sheet is dated 
barely two months after the outbreak of war, these move- 
ments may already reflect the difficulty of obtaining and 
paying for normal supplies of American leaf. The transfer 
of the assets of the printing branch to a new subsidiary, 
Mardon, Son and Hall, would account for some at least of 
the changes among the fixed assets. Land, buildings and 
plant are £658,115 lower, and goodwill has been reduced 
by £150,000. Interests in subsidiaries and associated com- 
panies, on the other hand, are £1,052,343 higher at 
£15,773,710. The cash holding is almost doubled, at 
{2,467,943, and is only partly accounted for by a reduc- 
tion in securities. On the liabilities side, taxation would 
explain part at least of the 20 per cent. increase in the 
omnibus “ creditors” item to £22,295,746. In recent weeks 
no developments have occurred to modify the immediate 
investment prospects for tobacco companies. Their long- 
term view is discussed in a leading article on page 296. 
This year Lord Dulverton’s survey will be awaited with 
more than usual interest by Imperial Tobacco stockholders. 


* * * 


South Metropolitan Gas Results.—The problems 
which confronted London gas companies in 1939 are 
illustrated in distinctly acute form by the South Metro- 
politan accounts. The company suffered a relatively severe 
fall in the quantity of gas sold of 9 per cent. from 
76,743,000 therms to 69,920,000 therms, and, despite the 
operation of increased prices, gas revenue was 4} per cent. 
lower at £2,521,139. Gross revenue (excluding £67,052 
from dividends and interest received) totalled £3,699,366, 
against £3,868,887. It is satisfactory, however, that the 
saving in distribution costs, and to a considerably smaller 
extent in manufacturing costs, fully compensated for 
the reduction in gross proceeds, and no contribution to 
the co-partnership fund was required. War expenditure, on 
the other: hand, absorbed £124,691—a sum equivalent 
more than 1} per cent. actual on the ordinary capital—but 
a civil defence suspense account of {29.754 appears on the 
assets side of the balance sheet. In relation to these changes 
the fall in equity earnings from £372,539 to (312,756 is 
relatively moderate in amount, though the 4} per cent. 
dividend (against 54 per cent. for 1938) is covered with 
only £10,812 to spare. The consequences of evacuation 
seem to have fallen heavily upon the South Metropolitan 
Company, and stockholders would welcome some comment 
at the meeting on the present trend of consumption. The 
ordinary stock now yields £6 17s. 6d. per cent. at 65}. 


* * *« 


Yorkshire Electric Power Report.—One of the 
first electricity supply reports of the season—from York 
shire Electric Power—reveals a continuance of the steady 
and substantial progress of the past. It sugzests a back 
ground of increasing industrial activity, scarcely affected 
by any trace of war conditions. Unit sales ro consumets, 
fact, increased last year at a considerably faster rate thas 
in 1938; indeed, the 14 per cent. advance was greatef 
in any recent year except 1936. This steady expansion © 
output, which necessitated the issue of £481,500 3% P# 
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cent. debenture stock two years ago and 824,600 {1 
ordinary shares at 30s. last year, is being catered for by the 
new plant at Ferrybridge, part of which is already in use, 
while work is proceeding on a new generating station. The 
report states, moreover, that further important supply 
contracts have been entered into. Financial results for the 
past three years are analysed in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31 


1937 1938 1939 
Sales to consumers (thous. units) 415,542 437,980 502,312 
Sales to C.E.B. (thous. units) 136,245 — — 
Total receipts ........eseeeeeeeees 1,314,926 1,468,988 1,582,892 
Si cnshveninenesdsxecenssyess 662,903 786,959 884,795 
Plant renewals...........s0eseeeee 95,000 105,000 100,000 
Interest and deb. disc. ......... 62,843 79,082 78,187 
Depreciation and reserve ...... 260,000 280,000 300,000 
Preference dividend ............ 73,035 70,600 63,297 
i stock— 
ee Oe a rsa 161,145 147,347 156,613 
Rv spbbVsagasdsieicieaacaces 150,000 145,000 158,624 
TG: «Scan iGusevawascksanes 8-8 8-2 7-9 
Se RE 8 S 5 
Carry forward oo... .eeseeeeeeees 95,115 97,462 95,451 


On the costs side, 1939 experience seems to have been 
entirely satisfactory. Fuel costs rose from £335,140 to 
£388,266, but the increase was lower than the 21 per cent. 
rise in units sold to consumers and the C.E.B. Rates and 
taxes absorb £222,648 against £194,255, but A.R.P. expen- 
diture has not apparently been charged to revenue but 
remains in suspense at £80,229. There is, however, some 
reduction in the rate of equity earnings, since the 5 per 
cent. final dividend is payable on a larger capital. Capital 
expenditure during 1939 was £860,509, against 
{£1,023,585, but no indication is given of possible require- 
ments in the current year. At a current price of 36s. 3d. 
the {1 units yield £4 8s, 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Harrods’ Group Results.—The Harrods’ group is 
the first among the London stores to announce its 
trading results ior the year to January 31st last. The impact 
of war has been felt most keenly in the West End retail trade 
and the only consolation for shareholders is that the figures 
are as good as could be expected. It should be recalled that 
stores’ profits cover five months of war—a longer period 
than is reflected in most of the industrial results which are 
now being issued. But, on the other hand, the larger part 
of stocks purchased must have been at pre-war prices, 
and the fall in turnover has been cushioned by a cer- 
tain amount of private stocking-up in anticipation of 
shortages and rising prices. The resultant of these fac- 
tors, however, was bound to be unfavourable. Harrods, 
Ltd., net profits have fallen to £607,916 against £738,191, 
and the dividend, reduced from 16 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. and covered with no greater margin than £16,397, 
is considerably iower than any dividend in recent years. 
A disiribution of 10 per cent. (against 13 per cent. in 
1938-39) is also being paid by D. H. Evans and Com- 
pany, whose net profits are given as £121,179 against 
£143,800—a comparatively good result. The preliminary 
announcement of Dickins and Jones, however, best illus- 
trates the heavy incidence of war on London’s high-class 
tetail trade. ‘he Regent Street rebuilding was completed 
only just before the war, and so it could not contribute 
—as it would have done in normal times—to profits in 
the latter part of the year. Net profits have dropped 
sharply from £106,893 to £64,026, and there is no final 
dividend. The 5 per cent. interim, which absorbs £17,500 
gross, was declared early last August, but since a reduc- 
tion of £27,849 has been made in the carry-forward, it 
Would appear that business after the outbreak of war 
slumped so badly that the whole of the interim ordinary 
dividend and part of the preference dividend also was 
unearned. These results are not happy pointers to London 
store results in a full year of war. 


* * * 


English Electric Report.—The spectacular re- 
‘overy in English Electric’s profits in recent years is such 
tan increase in 1939 trading profits of 4 per cent. to 
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£694,215 can be considered quite satisfactory. In 1938, no 
profits on direct defence work (which was decided upon in 
the spring of that year) were taken into account, but it is 
probable that the more pedestrian rate of expansion in 
1939 is due to some change in the general character of the 
company’s activities, quite apart from the fact that the 
previous recovery in civil business could not last for ever. 
The allocation of profits is shown in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31 


1937 1938 1939 

als & - in 
WUE skis dis oscdiesccessas 552,185 667,603 694,215 
Depreciation and fees. ............... 56,000 66,000 80,247 
I Sah cbse Siti dicdenencsicanne<t as 50,000 210,000 
PE ee vascccecadccaccsivaces 50,000 49,894 48,312 
Preference dividend ...........ccceess 73,830 73,830 73,830 
Ordinary stock— 

MITE Giastdcctcects<cesdcadcisavave 372,355 427,879 281,826 

WN ut eedoneadcinsccesddousetiiubdns 144,347 144,347 192,251 

MITE) coktsciviccvgcesuacavedenss 31-1 37-1 17-2 

PR iititrhihdcacacntankinansteiwkas 10 10 10 
Issue up, Wetted Off. ......60...600006 10,000 70,554 


Rn. ccccccctcasdeccae<s 200,000 200,000 100,000 
Carry forward 54,287 67,265 56,840 
Owing to the heavy increase in taxation, and to a £11,500 
rise in depreciation, equity earnings are £146,053 lower 
than a year ago. But since dividends were resumed, the 
distribution has been on so conservative a basis that even 
out of the sharply reduced earnings there is a substantial 
margin over the maintained 10 per cent. dividend. That 
dividend, however, is payable on a capital increased by one- 
third, owing to the issue at par last year of £479,045 new 
ordinary stock. The balance sheet shows no expansion of 
fixed assets, but stocks stand at £1,923,593, against 
£1,668,841, while debtors (including sums due from the 
subsidiary) are 8 per cent. higher at £2,972,178. The in- 
crease in stocks (which are shown after deducting payments 
on account) indicates a satisfactory volume of orders in 
1939, and as the full benefit of this increase in business may 
not accrue until the current year, 1940 prospects are 
reasonably good. The main debit item in the ordinary stock 
prospects, indeed, is their marked vulnerability to E.P.T. 
They stand at 30s. 43d., to yield £6 12s. per cent. 


Oe eee eee CEC Cee eee eer er: 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The 51 com- 
panies whose profit and loss accounts are analysed in our 
usual table on page 319 report total profits of £20,414,000, 
against £20,099,000, a rise of 14 per cent. But over half 
these totals are accounted for by the Imperial Tobacco 
profits (which are shown after tax), and public utility com- 
panies bulk largely in the remainder, although there are 
numerous instances of higher profits in 1939. Net profits 
of the 51 companies are 34 per cent. lower at £14,781,000. 
Aggregate total profits of 211 companies reporting in 1940 
to date are 3 per cent. higher at £55,133,000, while net 
profits of £35,290,000 compare with £37,404,000, a fall 
of 54 per cent. 

* * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 311 of this issue. 
Addressing shareholders of Share and General Investment 
Trust and Debenture and Capital Investment Trust, Mr 
R. S. Guinness declared that, though defaults and post- 
ponements were on the increase, income from United 
States investments had shown an improvement. Having 
enlarged on wartime dividend policy at the Gas Light and 
Coke meeting, Sir David Milne-Watson w-nt on to empha- 
sise the problem of rising costs. At the Wandsworth and 
District Gas meeting, Mr F. H. Jones pointed out that 
collection of accounts had proceeded satisfactorily since 
war broke out. Mr George Balfour divulged at Power 
Securities Corporation meeting that the company’s sub- 
sidiaries had large civil work, as well as armaments, con- 
tracts on hand. Shareholders of Bignells, Ltd., were in- 
formed that the company’s reorganisation was completed 
and the factories operating at capacity. Mr K. M. Carlisle 
emphasised to shareholders of Liebig’s Extract of Meat 
Company the value of the company’s products for inclusion 
in emergency food stocks. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


Tue week began with a continuance of 
the appreciable broadening of activity 
which had become apparent just before 
the week-end. Interest, however, was 
not sustained at the highest level, 
though the amount of business re- 
mained quite satisfactory. Price move- 
ments varied as between different sec- 
tions, home rails being the most pro- 
minent market, as in the previous week. 
* 

While pride of place was given to 
home rails, gilt-edged stocks were 
steady and advanced quietly, War Loan 
closing at 98% on Thursday. A feature 
of the week’s dealings, however, was the 
relatively greater strength of the dated 
issues, which have been out of the lime- 
light in recent weeks, Results of the 
44 per cent. Conversion offer were well 
received. Home corporation issues were 
firm but quiet. Movements in foreign 
bonds were again varied and irregular. 
Brazilian stocks eased at first and then 
recovered, while Peruvian Corporation 
advanced. Far Eastern issues moved in 
uncertain fashion. In active trading, 
home rails ordinary stocks advanced 
strongly on Monday, but the next day 
they attracted profit-taking. This was 
not enough to produce any actual re- 
cession, and after the G.W.R. an- 
nouncement the upward trend was 
resumed. Apart from a_ setback on 
Tuesday, there was support for the pre- 
ference stocks. Among overseas rails, 
Canadian Pacific preference rose to 45 
in anticipation of the dividend declara- 
tion, and then fell sharply when the 
decision was known. A small recovery 
in mid-week made little impression on 
Tuesday’s losses. 

* 


The industrial market showed no 
change of trend. Trading was quiet, and 
demand selective, so that it is still mis- 
leading to generalise about industrial 
shares as a whole. Iron and steel shares 
were uninteresting but firm. There was 
some activity in Vickers. Among coal 
issues, Bolsover responded to the in- 
creased distribution. Electrical equip- 
ment shares received occasional sup- 
port, while prices of electricity supply 
shares were maintained. Motor and air- 
craft shares remained uninteresting. 
Among textiles, Courtaulds rose in 
anticipation of the dividend, though in- 
terest in other textile shares was con- 
fined to individual shares. Brewery and 
tobacco shares moved within narrow 
limits. In the stores group, Harrods fell 
back on the results. After a period of 
quiescence, the shipping group has re- 
turned to favour. Good gains were fre- 
quent on Monday, though interest 
tended to slacken as time went on. 
Movements in the miscellaneous sec- 
tion were varied. 

* 


Among oil shares, lack of support 
after the week-end imparted a weaker 
tone, Burmah Oil alone offering resist- 
ance. Some Continental selling in mid- 
week was well absorbed, however. Eagle 
and Trinidad issues have been largely 
neglected. Business was brisk among 
rubber shares following the advance in 
the commodity price, interest spread- 
ing to the lesser-known issues, but mar- 
kets turned idle on Thursday, follow- 


ing some profit-taking. Tea shares have 
been firm this week. 
* 

The feature among mines this week 
has been the news of the South 
African Government’s inability to give 
financial assistance to certain develop- 
ing mines. Prices were a shade easier 
after the week-end, but producing 
Kaffirs, after narrowly irregular move- 
ments, took a turn for the better on 
Thursday. Developing issues were dull 
after Tuesday’s news, particularly 
“Palms.” Bibiani has been a firm fea- 
ture among West Africans. Among 
diamonds, De Beers deferred eased after 
the week-end, while Consolidated 
Diamonds advanced fractionally. In the 
base metal group, Rhodesian coppers 
were rather colourless, while tin shares 
advanced grudgingly on the improved 
metal price. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Security Indices 

Tess Corres. 
1940 ae Day 
argains+/ 1939 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 


shares* int.t 


Feb. 9 4,762 5,320 75-6 125.7 
s 12... 6,728 5,855 75 6 125 6 
so ESon 5,338 5,395 75-7 125 7 
» 14 5,219 5,395 758 125 6 
» is 5,065 5,265 75 8 125 7 

1940 
High ..... 76°9 126-1 
Jan. 4 Feb. 1 
Louw 74:1 117-6 
Jan.17) Jan. 2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. 
1935 = 100. +1938 = 100. 


New York 


HAVING duly observed Lincoln’s birth- 
day on Monday, Wall Street opened on 
Tuesday in undecisive fashion. The 
turnover remains poor, with prices frac- 
tionally easier on balance, but there is 
an increased disposition to discount 
favourably the improved company 
earnings’ reports. The hope is now 
growing that spring may bring at least 
a slowing-down in the current business 
recession, and operators have adopted a 
waiting attitude. There has been some 
activity in low-priced issues this week, 
but market leaders, particularly in the 
heavy sections, reacted unfavourably to 
the lower steel mill activity, while air- 
craft shares have been rather depressed. 
Continued slight selling of pivotal 
stocks on Wednesday maintained the 
generally dull tone. /ron Age reports 
steel mill activity at 68.5 per cent. of 
capacity, compared with 71.5 per cent. 
the week before. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926= 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1940 
Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
Low High | 24, 31, ae 
Jan. Jan. 1940 1940 1940 
31 3 
347 Ind’ls..... 105°8 111°4 107 3 105 8107°1 
32 Rails....... 28:3 | 30:7 29:0, 283, $7 
40 Utilities 87-3 | 89-4 87-7| 873 874 
419 Stocks 90:4 | 948 91:1; 90 4 91:3 
Av. yield*... |4°58% |4°30% 4.48% 4:°58%/4: 50% 
_____| High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMgRICAN 
CoMMON STocks (1926 = 100) 


Feb. 1 | Feb. 2. Feb. 3 | Feb. 5 | Feb. 6 | Reb, 9 


116:3 | 116 5 | 116-7 | 116 > | 117-4 | 118-3 
| 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. 
January 31st. 


Low: 1163 
ToTAL DEALINGS IN NEw York 


Stock Exchange 


1940 


Shares | Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
February 8 ......+..00. 870 | (s) 
- D cccccevscese 1,100 7,570 
° Me ankehananous 320 | 2,850 
” BD cvescccscsce (a) Closed j (a) Closed 
” BD sccnsotesane 580 5,900 
% AF ...ccrcceees 650 5,580 


(a) Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday. (s) Not stated, 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Feb, Feb. Feb. Feb, 
8, 15, 8, 15, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 111) ly 
Transport ; _ | Socony Vac.... 115g 115, 
Atchison ..... 2454 2314/Stan. Oil Cal. 2414 24x 
Balt. & Ohio... 554 52) Stan. Oil N.J. 4379 447, 
Ches. & Ohio 4054 4079) Texas ......... 43\o 447, 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 2454 23); 
Illinois Cent... 1214 1114\4- Manufacturing 
N.Y. Central 175g 16’s/p , ant 
Northern Pac, | 8%3 _814/Chevaler "7. asi aol 
Pennsylv.R. 2212 2214/ Gen Motors 5473 54- 
Southern Pac. 1354 1314/ Boeing Airpln 2514 241, 
Southern Rly. 1812. 17); Douglas Air... 843; 834 
Union Pac. ... 9314 | United Aircft. 4873 483: 
2. Utilities and |Alhed Chem. 17612 176 
Communications | Dupont -- 18154 183 


Am. W’works 10 97,|Gen. Electric 395, 3873 
Con. Edison  3134x 3154) West’hse Elec 11214114 
Col. Gas& El. 6! 6lg| American Can 114 115 
N. American 215g 217,| Caterpillar 5014 50lax 
Pac. Gas & El. 3354 3359| Int. Harvester 5454 55% 
Pub Serv N.J. 41 41 | Johns Manvle 72 72 
United Corp. 233 214)Corn Prods.... 6312 64 
Un. GasImp. 1412 141|J.1.Case & Co 691g 68% 
Amer. Tel. .. 171)! 13, | Glidden 18lq 18 
Inter.Tel.For. 3 4 |Celanese of A 2812 29% 
4 4 
5 


OOo ws 


241,| Bastm’n Kdk 159 157 


Radio ......... 57g 534|Loews ........ 361g 362 
3. Extractive and | 20cm Con. Fos tile 10 
Metal |5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Am. Rol. Mill 1534 1516| ; 
Beth. Steel .... 777ax 775,| Mont. Ward. 5354 53° 
Republic St... 2114 201,|Sears Roebck 8455 841s 
U.S. Steel ... 6034 5834) Woolworth ... 41x 40% 
Am. Metal ... 2334 2334| Nat. Dairy 1659 16% 
Am. Smelting 501; 501| 4m. Tob. B. 89lox 90 


Anaconda 28 38.281; | Nat. Distillers 241g 248 
Cerro de Pas. 3714 38 
Int. Nickel ... 365g 37 6. Finance q 
Kennecott ... 3653 3614|Comcel. Credit 4754 46’ 
U.S. Smelt.... 63 62 |Com.Inv. Tr. ... 





Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 17,1940 Capital versions Money 
To the Public. .......0. il 6 Nil 
To Shareholders ...... 25,000... 28,125 
By S.E. Introduction... Nil rae Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil aos Nil 
Savings Certs., week to 
Feb. 10, 1940 ......... 2,800,000 2,800,000 
3% Defence Bonds 
Exch. receipts, week 
to Feb. 10, 1940...... 4,100,000 4,100,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 


1940 (New Basis) ... 390,754,489 37,979,356 
1939 (New Basis) ... 23,267,844 23,267,844 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 387,587,933 34,832,800 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 15,142,080 15,142,080 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ h 
1 40 (New Basis) 37,924,854 54,502 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 15,992,052 7,275,792 Nil 
1940 (Old Basis) 34,832,800 Nil Nil 


! 


1939 (Old Basis) 11,681,288 3,460,792 Nil 
(Continued on page 307) 


Year to date U.K. 


— o> 


me mAaNe OD 


Soe OP Oo RFP eae oUr aA ae HY 


Feb, 7 


118-3 


; 116-3 


ze 


nds 
00's 


) 
570 
350 
closed 
200 


980 
stated, 


, etc. 


S 
New 
Money 


f 
Nil 
28,125 
Nil 
Nil 


800,000 


}, 100,000 


cluding 
versions 


1,979,356 
3, 267,844 
1,832,800 
5,142,080 
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Industry and Trade 


Tinplate Manufacture in” War.—The transition 
from peace to war conditions has been effected without 
much difficulty in the tinplate industry. Since 1932 the in- 
dustry has been effectively organised for the central control 
of output and prices, and, as one of the affiliated sections 
of the British Iron and Steel Federation, it has had the 
advantage, in the administration of the policy of that body, 
of a greater measure of localisation than probably any 
other important branch of the metallurgical industry in 
this country. The major defect of the pooling system, 
established chiefly for the purpose of limiting competition 
during a period of trade depression, is that it has tended to 
perpetuate a structure which has long been in need of 
greater integration and more efficient processes of manu- 
facture. In 1936 the industry was controlled by about 34 
different companies, owning 80 separate works scattered 
throughout South Wales and Monmouthshire, with an 
approximate total capacity of about 1} million tons per 
annum. Since then some amalgamations have taken place 
and there have been some notable technical developments, 
but at the outbreak of the war there were in operation no 
jess than 364 mills at 64 works, compared with just over 
400 mills at 69 works at the peak of production in the 
autumn of 1937; in that year the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee expressed the view that a few modern mills of 
the size of that brought into operation at Ebbw Vale would 
suffice to produce the whole of the output, and at a much 
lower cost. Nevertheless, the system of centralised direction 
evolved by the industry has facilitated its control in war. 
It is difficult to estimate what its output would have been 


in recent months if the manufacture of ingot steel had not 
been hampered by the scarcity of scrap and that of tin- 
plates, consequently, by the scarcity of steel bars. Actually 
the proportion of the industry’s total capacity in operation 
rose from about 40 per cent. early in 1939 to nearly 77 per 
cent. towards the end, chiefly because of the pressure of 
Government orders; the average rate of operation during 
1939 was between 61 and 62 per cent. of capacity (equiva- 
lent to an output of 800,000-825,000 tons), compared with 
45-46 per cent. in 1938 and 72-73 per cent. in the record 
year of 1937. 


* * * 


The world returns of tinplate production in 1939 are not 
yet available, but during the first six months the United 
Kingdom’s proportion of the total output was 22.3 per 
cent., compared with 20.5 per cent. in 1938 and 22.4 per 
cent. in 1937. The export figures are less favourable. 
During the first half of 1939, Britain’s proportion of 
the combined exports of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France and Italy was 43.9 per 
cent., compared with 50.5 per cent. in 1938 and 46.9 
per cent. in 1937. At the outbreak of the war the 
quotas of the International Cartel were suspended, and 
there has been keen competition for the markets lost by 
Germany; but, owing to the priority given to domestic 
orders and the scarcity of steel and of shipping facilities, 
the supply available for export has been curtailed. Since 
the war prices in the home market have been regulated, 





(Continued from page 306) 


provision for war losses as well as 








Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref, Ord. 
£ ' £ 
1940 (New Basis) 35,095,650 144,238 2,739,468 
1939 (New Basis) 12,578,483 1,214,516 9,474,845 


1940 (Old Basis) 34,725,000 Nil 107,800 
1939 (Old Basis) 11,344,500 548,000 3,249,580 


Norte.—* Old Basis ”’ includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘* New Basis ”’ 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 
Sandac Rubber Estates, Ltd.— 
Issued capital, 110,930 £1 shares. 
Acquired estates in British North 
Borneo. Crops for year to March 31, 
1939, were 730,521 lbs., and for nine 
months to December 31, 1939, 
612,226 Ibs. Standard production, 
1940, 1,605,000 lbs. Total assets, 
£123,236. Profits, after depreciation 
and N.D.C., years to March 31: 1937, 
£5,507 ; 1938, £7,371; 1939, £5,827. 


BONUS SHARES 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery. — It is 
Proposed to distribute a capital bonus 
of one ordinary share for eight held, 
by capitalising £25,000. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
otal profits of PETER WALKER 
(WARRINGTON) & R. CAIN & SONS 
have been fully maintained. BOLSOVER 
COLLIERY report a higher level of 
Production during 1939, and pay 15 per 
Cent., against 124 per cent. Some decline 
8 reported in BIRMINGHAM RAIL- 
WAY CARRIAGE & WAGON profits, but 
earnings were exceptionally high, 

and the dividend is maintained at 7} per 
cent, WEYBURN ENGINEERING 
ammounce an increased distribution, after 
Making total profits of £69,316, against 
3229. The full report of LINEN 
RFAD CO. shows a trading prcfit 
of £288,861 (against £162,887) after 


usual expenses. ‘Total profits of FLEM- 
ING REID AND COMPANY in 
1939 have risen by 47 per cent. to 
£338,099. A number of boot and shoe 
companies show substantially increased 
profits, although in the cases of J. SEARS 
AND COMPANY (TRUE-FORM BOOT 
COMPANY) and FREEMAN, HARDY 
AND WILLIS increased taxation prevents 
any apparent improvement in the pub- 
lished figures. THE PUBLIC BENEFIT 
BOOT COMPANY have also benefited 
from a larger turnover and their dividend is 
doubled. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lewis’s, Ltd.—Preliminary statement 
shows profit for year to February 1, 1940, 
of £766,673 (after interest and taxation 
provision) against £746,766. Final of 
7$ per cent., making 15 per cent. for year, 
on 15 per cent. preferred ordinary and 
£293,750, making £323,125 for year on 
deferred ordinary. 

Bolsover Colliery Company.—Total 
profits for 1939, £847,587 (£688,797) ; 
debenture service, £33,000 (same) ; taxa- 
tion, £310,000 (£185,000); investment 
depreciation, nil (£25,505); preference 
dividends, £62,500 (same) ; ordinary divi- 
dend 10 per cent. plus 5 per cent. bonus 
(£260,713), against 10 per cent. plus 2} 
per cent. (£242,158) ; to reserves, redemp- 
tion of capital values, £100,000 (same) ; 
general purposes, £25,000 (same); de- 
velopment, £38,423 (nil) ; carry forward, 
£136,663 (£125,133); total assets, 
£,7,762,256 (£7,438,396). 

Hollins (William) and Company.— 
Net profit for 1939, £167,737, compared 
with a loss of £12,190, after taking credit 
for £30,000 transferred from general 
reserve in 1938; to tax, £90,000 ; general 
reserve, £30,000; carry forward, £7,552 
(£4,015). 

Bradford Dyers’ Association.—Profit 
1939, £233,556, after £142,625 deprecia- 
tion, against a loss of £240,449 after 
£143,891 depreciation ; debenture interest, 
£46,186; carry forward, £50,143 (Dr. 
£137,227). No dividends are to be paid. 


(Continued on page 313) 
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but in the export trade, subject to licensing, they have 
been free from control. Export prices, consequently, have 
risen much more steeply than domestic prices. Thus, on 
the home market, the current maximum price is 24s. 9d. 
per basis box, f.o.t., compared with 20s. 43d. at the end 
of August, 1939; but the export price is between 32s. and 
33s. f.0.b., compared with 20s. 3d. 


* * *« 


Revision of Tin Quota ?—After falling to £231 10s. 
per ton late in January, the cash price of tin has recovered 
to £243 this week. This improvement, which is still mak- 
ing progress, is due to the resumption of tin exports from 
this country after an interruption of three months and to 
the expectation that the export quota will be cut at the 
forthcoming meeting of the International Tin Committee 
on February 26th. ‘The resumption of the issue of export 
licences by the Board of Trade at the end of January i: 
a direct result of the large ore arrivals from Bolivia and 
Nigeria, which have helped to raise British warehouse 
stocks from 2,283 tons on December 31, 1939, to 3,494 
tons at the end of January, despite the fact that a large 
tonnage has found its way into the hands of consumers; as 
there has been no decline in the activity of British smelters, 
the home market has been unable to absorb the supplies. 
Only the resumption of exports, therefore, could relieve the 
British market from the pressure on prices. The revival of 
British tin exports has also helped to restore normal condi- 
tions to the international tin markets. Several thousand tons 
of tin imported into the United States in recent months 
have been re-exported to Russia; but the re-stocking move- 
ment in the United States has subsided, especially as the 
activity of that country’s tinplate industry has declined 
sharply last month. The only part of the world where 
supplies are still scarce is the mainland of Europe. Here, 
however, deliveries last month, at 4,153 tons, were higher 
than ever before, and actually exceeded those made during 
the first four months of the war. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the heavy intake of European neutral countries has 
continued in February; but, since their stocks have now 
been replenished, deliveries may soon tend to decline. 
According to the International Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council, world production of tin totalled 96,400 tons 
in the last four months of 1939, while consumption during 
that period was only 63,300 tons. With the export quota 
at 120 per cent. of the basic tonnages, world supplies in the 
first quarter of this year are likely to exceed require- 
ments by about 15,000 tons. As conditions on the inter- 
national market are again virtually normal, the main- 
tenance of such a large excess of supply is no longer justi- 
fied. At the same time, the uncertainty of the international 
outlook and the possibility that an extension of military 
operations will lead to a spurt in buying makes it essential 
for the I.T.C. to provide for the accumulation of substan- 
tial reserves. A cut in the quota to 80 per cent., which is 
expected on the London market and which would reduce 
world supplies in the second quarter of this year to the 
prospective level of consumption, therefore seems too 
drastic in present conditions. Such a cut, however, would 
not materially reduce British supplies, for Bolivia, the 
United Kingdom’s most important supplier, already ex- 
ports at the rate of less than 80 per cent. of her basic 
tonnage. 


* * * 


The New Cotton Bill.—The amended Cotton Industry 
Bill, providing for the setting-up of a Cotton Board, was 
introduced in the House of Lords on Tuesday. The Board’s 
task will be to advise on questions relating to the industry 
referred to it by any Government Department, to carry 
out research, to collect and publish statistics; but its main 
purpose will be to find ways and means of expanding the 
export trade. Much will depend, of course, on the constitu- 
tion of the Board and on the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to act upon its advice. The need for an expansion in 
exports, which should be facilitated by the existence of 
a large productive capacity surplus to domestic require- 
ments, has been stressed again and again by The Economist. 
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And it is to be hoped that the export drive will not be 
further delayed. In order to meet the expenses of the 
Board and to provide the funds payable to the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation by the Cotton Industry Acts, 
1923 to 1938, it is proposed that cotton spinners should 
contribute Sd. for every 100 Ib. of the gross weight of the 
cotton bought by them. 


* * * 


Exports of Wool Textiles.—At a recent meetings 
of representatives of the wool textile industry, Sir Harry 
Shackleton, the Wool Controller, stressed the importance 
of an expansion in exports, even if this meant a reduction 
in the domestic trade in materials for civilians. The course 
of exports since the beginning of the war is shown in the 
following table: — 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


} 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | De Year 
ops*— | | 
1938. ; : 2,631 3,291 1,864 2,487 | 2,184 32,458 
BE ctduewane 3,547 2,039 547 1,703 | 1,428 33,840 
Worsted yarns*— i | 
DD sinasinee ‘ 1,900 2,042 2,102 2,409 1,999 22,905 
1939. —_— 1,614 680 6383 1,752 1,725 20,701 
' 
Woollen yarns*— 
1938. : 4356 134 509 458 414 4,888 
BIE sibconsnnsess 585 279 215 | 544 492 | 5,64) 
Worsted tissuest— 
Us piel 3,160 2,389 2,009 | 2,159 2,317 31,573 
1939 ...... 3,583 1,626 3 ,358 | 3,667 34,077 
| 
Woollen cissuest— 
1938 .......00.02. | 6,443 | 5,086 | 4,541 | 4,475 | 4,597 | sao19 
| ears 6,349 3,553 3,476 5,647 4,110 | 59,400 


* In thousa In thousands of sq. yds. 


Like shipments of other commodities, exports of wool tex- 
tiles fell sharply after the outbreak of war, but they 
showed an encouraging recovery in November and Decem- 
ber. In November and December, shipments of woollen 
yarns and of worsted and woollen tissues (the latter in 
November only) were actually higher than in the corte- 
sponding period of 1938. The less favourable showing of 
worsted yarns is due to the fact that Germany formerly 
took a substantial proportion of these. The recovery in 
November and December, however, is probably due largely 
to the shipment of materials ordered before the war and 
does not necessarily portend a lasting revival. In fact, the 
heavy military demand for cross-bred wool has rendered 
exports of these types difficult, but business in merino 
qualities is reported recently to have been substantial. It is 
expected, however, that the prospective arrival of large 
quantities of cross-bred wool from New Zealand should 
lead to an increase in the quantity of materials made from 
that type of wool available for export. 


* « * 


Fall in United States Prices.—The trend of the 
prices in the United States of the majority of primary 
products sensitive to changes in market psychology has 
been downwards since last December. The marked spurt 
in prices after the outbreak of the war has thus been short- 
lived. The reason for the downward movement is not far 
to seek. Owing to the vigorous expansion of business 
activity in the United States and in the United Kingdom 
last summer, the stage was then set for a re-stocking move- 
ment and a rise in prices. As the upward movement in 
prices began early last September, some observers saw in 
it a direct consequence of the outbreak of the war. While 
the war has undoubtedly precipitated and intensified the 
re-stocking movement and the rise in prices, the majof 
influence was probably the increasing momentum of the 
expansion in business in the United States. Thus, when 
the flow of new orders to American industry began 0 
decline in December, the re-stocking movement was 
arrested, and when business activity began to fall, early 
this year, sensitive commodity prices also took a downward 
turn. The reduction in Europe’s intake of primary pf 
ducts naturally assisted the decline. But while the reces 
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gon in American business activity was probably the major 
cuse of the downward movement in prices, it does not 
explain the varying incidence of the decline on individual 
gmmodities. In the case of wheat, for example, the de- 
rrioration of the winter crop in the United States has led 


U.S. WHOLESALE PRICES 
In cents per Ib. ; New York unless otherwise stated) 


Aug. 16, Dec. 19, Feb. 14, 
1939 1939 1940 
Wheat, Chicago* ........ 66 1084 G9 
Maize, Chicago* ......... 43 57; 56 
Copper, Connecticut 10-50 12°50 11-25 
SERGE cccccsnsensas 18-75 50-25 15-62 
asks éeeenensesys ’ 5°05 5°50 >-O0 
Spelter, East St. Louis... 1:75 6:00 5-50 
ia Sede 9-24 11°14 11-11 
Lard, Chicago ........ 5°15 6°57 5-25 
SS Nicksscacieeessness 16% 203 19 
Sugar, Cuban ............ 2:82 2:95 2:82 


* Per bushel. 


0a major change in the supply position of that country. 
Thus, alt and wheat prices have fallen in common with 
those of other commodities, they are still well above the 
pre-war level. he majority of the commodities listed in 
the table, however, are now only slightly above the pre- 
war level. Lead and tin are actually cheaper than in the 
middle of last August. There are no indications of an 
early resumption in the upward movement of free-market 
prices, for the recession of business across the Atlantic 
does not appear to have run its course, while European 
purchases of primary products (with the exception of 
certain materials chiefly required in the production of 


military equipment) are unlikely to expand. 
* * * 
Prices in Britain.—-Since the prices of so many 


primary products are now rigidly controlled in this country 
Britain’s ‘commodity exchanges no longer reflect the course 
of prices on the free markets, Thus, the downward move- 
ment in the world prices of vegetable oils and of the prin- 
cipal non-ferrous metals (with the exception of tin) has 
had no counterpart in this country. In fact, the prices of 
vegetable oils were substantially increased on Feb- 
mary Sth. The prices of stee] materials have also been 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 


1927 == 100) 
Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Aug. | Dec Jan. | Jan. | Fe 
18, l, 15, 30, 29 16, 40, 13 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 
The kx onomi Index 
(U.K.) :— 
Cereals and meat | 69:1 | 69:1 | 68:3 | 66°9 | 90:2 | 93:9 | 93-7) 87-1 
Other foods 37-2 | 58:2 | 59-5 | 61°1 | 79°7 | 79-8 | 79-7 | 81-5 
Textiles 53-4 | 53-0 | 52:7 | 54:3 | 81:8 | 79°7 | 77°1 | 76°7 
Minerals | 91-3 | 91-1 90°4 | 95-4 111-3 111-1 (110-9 114-5 
Miscellaneous 75:0 | 74°6 | 74:4. 77-6 | 96:0 | 97-1 | 98-1 101-0 


Complete Index | 68-7 | 687 685,703 91-7 924 91-9 919 
1913 = 100. 945 | we 

roe | 
127 = 100 


94°5 m8 96-8 126-1 ant aes 126-5 


| 849 85:0 846 834. 91-7 91 -8t 


t This figure refers to January 6th. 


faised by nearly 10 per cent. on February 1st, chiefly 
owing to the rise in freight rates. These increases have 
largely offset the decline in the prices of certain commodi- 
tes in which there is still a free market. The Economist 
index of wholesale prices has therefore shown little change 
in recent weeks; the figure for February 13th is the same 
a that recorded for January 30th. 


* * * 


Vegetable Oil Prices.-On February 5th the 
nistry of Food revised the price list for vegetable oils 
Or the fifth time since the outbreak of war. The new 
edule, which is to remain in force until March 2nd, em- 
les substantial advances in the prices of the majority of 
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products. The extent of the increase in the prices of im- 
portant products is shown below: — 


PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE OILS 


(Per ton) 


' 
| 
| Oct.7 | Jan. 1 Feb. 5 | is 


Aug. 25, | to to from 1," 
1939 | Oct. 28,| Feb. 2, | Mar, oh in. oe oe 
j; 1939 1940 1940 te _* 
| 1 eas 
! . 194 , reb. 5, 
| | ls 
| 
£e@hLs. Gis dfga. di % } 
Cottonseed oil, ref. ... |20 1 0\25 15 6129 12 6,35 12 6 20 |. 
Ground nut oil, crude (23 10 029 10 ©2910 035 10 @ 20 | 2 
Linseed oil, crude...... 29 10 036 O 04010 O46 QQ 1! i7 
yya bean oil, crude... (25 10 O27 O O27 O O33 O d 22 9 
Castor oil, firsts ...... 355 0 043 10 0143 lo O57 O 32 63 
Whale oil .........00 . 116 10 0/22 10 0122 10 0/3010 O| 36 88 
| | 


The Ministry of Food explained the marked increase in 
prices by reference to the rise in costs. After the outbreak 
of the war prices on the free market indeed showed a sub- 
stantial advance. Thus, at the beginning of February the 
price of a representative grade of cottonseed in the United 
States was 24 per cent. higher than at the end of last 
August, while that of linseed in Argentina showed an 
advance of about 11 per cent. In addition, there has been 
the depreciation of the pound and the rise of freight and 
insurance rates. The cost of processing seeds may also 
have increased. Since the beginning of this year, however, 
the trend of prices on the free markets has been down- 
wards. It is therefore difficult, without further expianation 
io reconcile the appreciable advances made on F sbruary 
Sth with the trend of world prices 


* * * 


Potato Marketing.—-Since the early days of Sep- 
tember, potato prices both wholesale and retail have been 
prescribed by the Ministry of Food; the functions of the 
Potato Marketing Board in controlling acreage and 
riddle regulations have been suspended. Farmers, market 
gardeners and people with private gardens have been 
urged to grow more potatoes, and fears have been ex- 
pressed that if the weather favours a high yield there 
will be a severe slump in prices next year, since an 
average yield on the existing acreage supplies the exist- 
ing rather inelastic demand for potatoes. The Ministry 
of Food has now produced a new marketing scheme 
which comes into force immediately. Maximum retail 
prices remain unchanged, but the fixed wholesale 
price is replaced by similarly graded maximum and 
minimum prices, giving a variation of 10s. per ton. Sales 
of ware potatoes may only take place to authorised mer- 
chants and wholesalers, and the first buyer will have to 
pay to a fund under the control of the Ministry the sum 
of Ss. per ton of ware potatoes bought. From this fund the 
Ministry proposes to finance the sales of surplus potatoes. 
A number of factories are being set up in potato growing 
districts to convert surplus potatoes into animal foods 
and other products, though it is not certain if these will 
be available to deal with the next crop to be harvested 
in the autumn of 1940. The Potato Board used to control 
the market by regulating the quantity offered for sale; 
the Ministry will presumably fix retail prices and allow 
the quantity sold for human consumption to be regulated 
accordingly. The result should be much the same, particu- 
larly since the Ministry will presumably fix prices as low 
as possible in order to encourage the consumption of a 
cheap home-grown food. 
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Coal 


SUPPLIES are moving more freely with 
the continued improvement in trans- 
port conditions, but deliveries are still 
in arrears, Export inquiry is increasing, 
but shipments still depend upon the 
securing of tonnage. 

Sheffield.—Demand for all classes 
of fuel continues to be very strong, and 
supplies are now moving more freely 
from the pits. Industrial steams are 
fully booked, with best hards and nuts 
in particular request. Household and 
gas coal are very active, and big con- 
signments of industrial and domestic 
coke are wanted. Export inquiry shows 
further development, and there is pres- 
sure for early delivery. 

Giasgow.—Conditions on the rail- 
ways and at the collieries are fairly nor- 
mal, but “ priority” requirements are 
still absorbing most of the fuel, and 
other users find supplies barely 
adequate. Shipments have been cur- 
tailed, but house coal has been supple- 
mented from other areas. 

Newcastle.—The steady demand 
for all classes of North-East coals is 
maintained and collieries are well 
booked over the next few weeks. All 
classes of coke are in heavy demand and 
well sold; producers now have little or 
no coke available. 

Cardiff.—The congestion of sup- 
plies on the colliery and railway sid- 
ings is being gradually relieved and 
the collieries are working more regu- 
larly. Inland trade deliveries have im- 
proved, but tonnage difficulties are 
hampering both the exports of coal and 
the imports of pitwood. Prices for all 
classes are firm, and now that the effects 
of the recent increases on the average 
pithead values have been ascertained it 
is thought unlikely that any applica- 
tion will be made to the Mines Depart- 
ment for a further advance to meet the 
cost of the wage increase which be- 
came effective on January Ist. 

Workington.— Colliecries are dis- 
posing of their large outputs as quickly 
as they are raised. The demand for 
house coal and industrial fuel is such 
that shipments to Ulster and Eire are 
at the lowest levels for two years. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield .—Both forge and foundry 
iron are well taken up, and inroads are 
being made into reserves of hematite, 
of which, however, there is no shortage. 
The demand for marked bars and crown 
iron is still at a good level. Basic and 
acid steel billet requirements are met, 
but there is no great margin. Business 
in the iron and steel scrap market is 
not easy to arrange, but supplies are 
more ample than of late. 

Glasgow.—There is an enormous 
amount of new business on the market 
from both home and overseas con- 
sumers. In the manufacturing industries 
there is no change, all branches being 
fully employed. 

Cardiff. — Mainly owing to the 
scarcity of scrap, some furnaces have 
been temporarily closed, and the current 
ingot steel production is from 12 per 
cent. to 14 per cent. below capacity. 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Production of tinplates has also fallen 
from 71.06 per cent. to 68.10 per cent., 
due to a reduction in the inland trade. 
There are more active inquiries for ex- 
port, and the industry expects an in- 
crease in trade as a result of the activi- 
ties of the new Export Council. The 
trend of business in the sheet trade has 
been in sympathy with that in the tin- 
plate trade. 

Vorkington.—-Though the make 
has been expanded it is still impossible 
fully to satisfy needs in the North-West 
Coast hematite pig-iron trade. Local 
absorption has risen to nearly 70 per 
cent. of the production and deliveries 
to users in the Midlands, Scotland and 
South Wales are on a smaller scale. An 
early increase of output is unlikely, for 
smelters would have to be assured for a 
long time ahead of fuller supplies of 
raw materials before they could put an 
additional furnace or two into blast. A 
large volume of business is at com- 
mand, but in existing circumstances 
forward selling is out of the question. 

News from Abroad.—The decline 
in consumers’ purchases has proved 
of minor significance, and prices for 
several products, which experienced a 
slight setback a few weeks ago, have 
partly recovered their losses. The out- 
look for the Belgian and Luxembourg 
steel output is now better, as the first 
German coke consignments under the 
new arrangement have recently arrived 
at the steel works. American competi- 
tion in South America and the Far East 
is regarded by Belgian exporters as a 
serious threat to their position in these 
markets. Prices for plates, shects and 
merchant bars are particularly depressed 
owing to this competition. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).-—Raw cot- 
ton prices have showed little change. 
Trade support for the futures market 
has been limited. In the American yarn 
market many spinners have not been 
able to sell because of the impossibility 
of giving the required delivery, but de- 
mand has been active, especially for 
coarse counts. An irregular business has 
been done in Egyptian yarns. In piece- 
goods made from American cotton 
demand has exceeded supply. Many 
buyers have had orders in their hands 
and not been able to place them. This 
position of affairs is very regrettable, as 
quite a number of the contracts are for 
export. Household goods have been 
sold for the home trade and further 
Government contracts have been placed. 

Jute (Dundee).— An important 
Ordinance has been issued by the 
Bengal Government forbidding growers 
to attempt to increase sowings this year; 
any excess jute grown is liable to de- 
struction. It is evident that the Govern- 
ment does not wish to see a surplus of 
fibre, which would result in low prices 
again. The natural tendency is for 
growers to increase the area under jute 
following any season for high prices, 
such as the present. Prices are rather 
dearer this week at £42 for the full 
group of Daisee-2/3 and £46 for 
Tossa-2/3 for February/March ship- 
ment, c.i.f. United Kingdom. The mar- 
ket for jute yarns has ruled very quict 
and prices have declined. 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals. — Maximum prices for 
copper, lead and spelter in this coun. 
try remained unchanged, but on Tues- 
day the Ministry of Supply announced 
that certain additions to these prices 
would be made from February 19th for 
orders covering less than four tons. For 
lots over 2 tons and under 4 tons the 
addition 1s £2 in the case of copper 
and £1 in the cases of lead and zinc. 
For one ton and less £4 will be added 
to copper and £2 to lead and zinc. 
It was learned this week that France 
has bought another 25,000 tons of cop- 
per in the United States, but no details 
of this transaction have become ayvail- 
able. In the United States copper prices 
lost another § cent and closed at 11,25 
cents per lb., while lead declined by 
} cent to 4.85 cents. The price of cop- 
per is still } cent above the pre-war 
level, but that of lead has now fallen 
to the pre-war level. Spelter prices on 
the U.S. market remained unchanged. 


Tin.—In anticipation of a reduction 
in the quotas at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the I.T.C. on February 26th, 
tin prices hardened considerably this 
week. The cash price closed at £243, 
a rise of £5 on the week. The three 
months’ forward price, too, gained £5 
and closed at £242 15s. per ton. Offer- 
ings have declined, while demand has 
risen slightly. Under the influence of 
the better London market, the tin price 
in New York tended to_ harden, 
although there is as yet no indication 
of consumers restocking in America. 


Grains. Wheat prices have 
changed little in North American mar- 
kets. The official estimate of the 1939 
Australian crop has again been raised 
to 210 million bushels, and suggestions 
have been made that farmers should 
reduce their area for the next crop, in 
order to avoid an unsaleable accumu- 
lation of wheat. Prices of Plate maize 
continue to sag in Argentine, with the 
prospect of a large exportable surplus 
and reduced shipments to Europe. 
Little trade is passing in English feed- 
ing oats, since the supplies are offered 
for seed at the higher prices. 


Oils and Oilseeds. — The latest 
increase in prices has been accepted by 
the trade as inevitable in view of the 
trend in world markets. Argentine 
shipments of linseed continue to m- 
crease, and the supply here should be 
much improved before long. The ex- 
portable surplus last Saturday was 
estimated at 837,000 tons, compared 
with 1,088,000 tons at the same period 
of last year. Shipment of the new 
Indian crop should begin in a few 
weeks, and prices of linseed on world 
markets have an easier tendency. 


Rubber. Interest in the early 
part of the week was concentrated in 
London on spot and nearby rubber, 
the prices of which rose sharply, 
though there was a reaction later. The 
higher prices obtainable in New York 
until the end of the year led to a con- 
centration of shipments to the United 
States, and the disparity has not yet 
been overcome. Prices in New York 
also showed a slight improvement. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
IN —— 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


PRICE AND DIVIDEND POLICY 
SIR D. MILNE-WATSON’S SPEECH 


The ordinary general meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany was held, on the 15th instant, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Sir David Milne-Watson, Bt., LL.D., D.L. (the governor), in 
the course of his speech, said: Coal has cost us more by £131,000. 
This would have been a very different figure but for the fact that 
there has been a considerable reduction in the coal carbonised 
since the war started; we have used over 200,000 tons less, The 
total cost of war expenditure so far, apart from items of a capital 
nature, is £268,000, of which £153,000 was spent up to the time 
when the price of gas was increased. Revenue from gas shows 
an increase of £145,000, due to the increases in price and not to any 
increase in consumption, which was down by 53 per cent. 

The balance transferred from revenue account to net revenue 
account is £1,725,000 as against £2,066,000 for the previous year. 
The directors are able to recommend the usual dividend on the 
preference stocks and maximum stock and, after transferring 
£25,000 from the reserve fund, a dividend for the half-year at 
the rate of £3 8s. per cent., making £4 10s. per cent. for the 
year, on the ordinary stock. 


PRICE INCREASES 


The price of gas is inseparable from the price of coal, and, as 
our old-time contracts for coal expired and we came on to the 
new level of price for coal, the price of gas was advanced to 
93d. per therm in March last. The effect of war on the output of 
the company was instantaneous. Children were evacuated by hun- 
dreds of thousands and many families followed suit as well as 
business firms large and small, and numerous groups of civil 
servants. This, coupled with the black-out, caused an immediate 
and startling decrease in output of 20-25 per cent., which con- 
tinued with very little variation until the end of the year. 

The directors felt, however, that they could not put up the 
price of gas until they could see what the effect of the war on 
the revenue of the company was likely to be, and so for two months 
they continued to supply gas at the very unremunerative price of 
9jd. It then became clear that during September and October we 
had suffered a loss of gas revenue alone of nearly £250,000 and 
that we must be prepared for a decrease in business of at least 
20 per cent. Accordingly, with great reluctance, we decided to put 
up the price of gas in November to 12}d., an increase of 24d. 
The overwhelming majority of Press and public accepted the un- 
pleasant necessity of a price increase. It would not have been 
possible to carry on the supply of gas in accordance with our 
statutory obligations without taking the step which we did. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


In considering the appropriate dividend policy to adopt the direc- 
tors had to keep in view various facts and considerations. The 
Act of Parliament under which the company operates gives it the 
Statutory right to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., no matter what 
price it may be forced to charge for its gas. The practice of limit- 
ing dividends in such a way as to drive them down indefinitely 
as the price rose might lead to a situation in which a gas undertak- 
ing found it impossible to raise ordinary capital on economical 
terms, 

Another consideration was that some part of the company’s diffi- 
culty arose out of the special and temporary fact that the price 
had not been raised to an adequate figure until two months after 
the outbreak of war. The directors therefore felt that it was in 
the best interests of all classes concerned, including the gas- 
consuming public, not to allow the rate of dividend for the year 
0 fall too far below the basic minimum allowed by our statute 
but to declare a dividend making the annual rate for 1939 
£4 10s, per cent., even though that rate meant drawing upon 
funds outside current earnings. No one can say that the share- 
holder is not being asked to do his part; not only is he being 
asked to agree to a heavy percentage reduction in dividend for the 
half-year, but of the £325,000, which the reduced half-yearly divi- 
dend requires, he has to find £232,000 from money which has in 
Past years been set aside for a rainy day. 


As you see, we have taken £25,000 from the reserve, which is 
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held for just such purposes as the meeting of a difficulty which is 
in part temporary, like the present. We have made use of our 
carry-forward of £54,000, and we have also, again as an emerg- 
ency measure justified by the circumstances, charged against the 
special purposes fund, which is maintained for occasions such as 
this, £153,000 of the current expenditure which we were forced 
to incur in connection with civil defence. Our actions in relation 
to price and dividend have been governed by the twin con- 
siderations that we must cover our costs in the maintenance of 
the essential supply of gas and its by-products and that we must 
provide for a reasonable dividend in the present circumstances. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


The picture of stringency and difficulty which I have drawn is 
one that has arisen wholly and solely out of war circumstances. 
For the first eight months of 1939 our sales of gas were proceed- 
ing at such a rate that we should have achieved an output that 
would have been by a substantial margin a record in the company’s 
history. It is cold comfort to recall that fact now and I mention 
it simply to remind you of the essential health and strength of the 
company and of the firm and increasing hold that gas has upon 
the confidence of the consuming public—domestic, commercial and 
industrial. 

So far as anyone can humanly foresee we can look forward 
cheerfully to the future progress of the company as soon as normal 
conditions return. That makes it all the more essential for us to 
maintain the company’s assets and productive resources in a 
proper state of efficiency and not allow ourselves to get seriously 
into arrears, either in the financial sense or in the sense of falling 
behind with the maintenance of plant. Whatever additional costs 
and burdens war may impose upon us we shall have to do our 
best to meet them as they come. The additional costs that had 
fallen upon us up to November last were met by the advance 
in price then decided upon. But even since then there have been 
additional burdens such as further substantial advances in the cost 
of coal, coal transport and wages. 


DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED 


Last year I spoke of the Bill which the gas companies serving 
the London County area were promoting to provide for the proper 
regulation of technical practice in the installation of supplies of 
gas and gas appliances. After discussions with the London County 
Council I am glad to be able to tell you that it was possible to 
submit to Parliament an agreed measure, which was accepted and 
secured the Royal Assent in August last. The Act imposes upon 
the gas companies the responsibility of initiating regulations, which 
are reviewed by a Committee representing the London County 
Council, the gas industry, the medical and architectural professions, 
and industry in general. 

When confirmed by the Board of Trade the Regulations become 
operative and it is the duty of the gas companies to secure their 
enforcement. This Act provides a very satisfactory solution of an 
important and difficult problem, and will, I believe, prove to be in 
the interests of the gas-consuming public, and of the companies 
which serve it. 


SERVING EMPLOYEES 


In all, 2,000 of the company’s employees are now on full-time 
national service with the Royal Navy, the Army, the Royal Air 
Force, or on Civil Defence. We are proud of these men and we are 
doing what we can to help them financially, especially the married 
men. We have to record with sorrow that already there are some 
who will not come back, but we are thankful that so far our 
losses have been few. 


I deeply regret to tell you that we have lost two of our colliers, 
the s.s. Whitemantle and the s.s. Torchbearer, which were sunk by 
enemy action with a heavy loss of life. 

Large numbers of men at the works and on the district have 
been trained by us so that they are ready at a moment’s notice to 
defend London’s gas supply from the risks of aerial bombardment 
and to take the steps necessary to maintain the supply so far as 
possible in all circumstances. A great deal of special equipment 
and special training have gone into our preparations for this task. 

I have to report the death of Sir Francis Goodenough after a 
very long illness. He was a great figure in the company and in the 
industry. The results of his work will long endure as witness to 
the ideals of constructive service which inspired him, and I am 
glad to have this opportunity, both on my own behalf and on that 
of the company which he served so well, to pay this grateful 
tribute to his memory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
TAX-FREE DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


of Liebig’s 


15th instant, at 


The seventy-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Meat Company, Limited, was held, on the 
Southern House, London, E.C 

Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle (chairman and managing director) said 
that he felt that an explanation was due of the postponement of 
the meeting t a month later than customary. The outbreak of war 
nad found him in Cape Town, where he had arrived a few days 
previously with the object of visiting their properties and 
establishments on the African continent and of renewing contact 
with the managements and staffs entrusted with their interests in 
the Union, South-west Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Kenya. 
After completing his mission, he had considered that it would 
be in the general interests, having regard to the new situation 
resulting from the war, that he should visit their establishment 
in South America. After six weeks in the River Plate he had 
returned to this country during the second week of the new year. 

A brief postponement, in order that full consideration might 
be given to all the factors and implications of the altered circum- 
stances arising from war conditions and increased taxation, was 
thought to be expedient, and he trusted that the maintenance of 
the final dividend at last year’s rate, free of income tax, would 
reconcile shareholders in payment a little 
later than customary. 


some measure to its 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 

‘The year had been a good one, as was shown by the figure of 
gross profit of £711,000 as compared with £531,000 for the pre 
vious year, which reflected the greater volume of their trade, which 
had been quite considerable in all branches at home and abroad 
A certain part of that in turnover was attributable t 
exceptional conditions, for the recommendation of the authorities 
in regard to the advisability of 
probably been acted 
consumers. 

Their products, Oxo in cubes and bottles, Beefex, Fray Bentos 
corned beef and other canned meats, etc., readily lent themselv« 
as useful and handy adjuncts to the store cupboard; they could 
be brought into service at short notice, without any need of elabo 
rate preparation for a nourishing and appetising meal, and consti- 
tuted a most valuable reserve against emergencies. 

Sales had been most satisfactory throughout the year and they 
did not expect a falling off because of the wise anticipation of th: 
consumer in laying in a store of such suitable foodstuffs. Th: 
reverse had, indeed, proved to be the case, and their associated 
company, Oxo, Limited, had a big task in hand to meet th 
demands for all of their well-known products. They were pleased 
that the improvement in their profit enabled them to recommend 
i final dividend at the same rate as last 7s. 
making Ils. per share, free of tax, for the While it wa 
their wish to maintain the distribution while bearing the incom 
tax, with the present very high rate of taxation and the tendency 
to increase in this that might not 
feasible. 

Dealing with their interests in the countries which he had r 
cently visited, he said that practically all their properties in South 
west Africa had been disposed of to the Union Government. In 
Southern Rhodesia, with a regular market and sustained prices, 
the ranching side of the business had had a good year. In Kenya 
he had been favourably impressed with their factory. They wer 
co-operating with the Government to relieve settlers of stock, and 
the factory was also drawing on other sources of native supply, 
chiefly from Tanganyika. Periodical auctions had been well patro 
nised by the natives. 

In the River Plate their factories had been operated to capacity 
during the season and the subsidy granted to estancieros on their 
slaughter stock had been helpful, and there was every indication 
that the absorption of all surplus stock would have left the market 
with attenuated supplies for the forthcoming season. 

With regard to A.R.P., their factories and offices had been 
provided with suitable shelters and employees had been trained 
and equipped, and they had arranged to spread the risks to thei: 
offices and to the manufacture of their products by the selection 
of suitable premises in the West of England. Another factory build- 
ing had been acquired in the North. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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POWER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of the Power Se Uritigg 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London 
Mr George Balfour, J.P., M.P. (the chairman), 


of his speech, said: 








in the COUurse 
Last year, as you would expect, we dealt With 
only a trifling amount of purely financial business, and we mug 
not look forward to any great volume of this class of business for 
some time to come, but rely upon interest on our investments and 
earnings of our subsidiary companies. 

Regarding our activities during the year, our principal gyh. 
sidiary, Balfour, Beatty and Company, completed a large amount 
of work. The work on the Kut Barrage was completed last March 
and declared open by the late King Gazi. It is a structure whid 
reflects great credit on the State of Iraq and on the SUCCessive 
Governments concerned, and fulfils the promise of the late Kj 
Feisal. I have no doubt that it will justify the high hopes enter. 
tained when the project was embarked upon and restore some of 
the prosperity of ancient times to the Gharraf area. The work og 
our contract for the State Railways is nearly finished. We hay 
been entrusted by the Iraq Government with the construction of 
the Habbaniyah regulators and escape canals to deal with the flood 
waters of the Euphrates. The contract has been recently signed and 
the work started. We have a considerable amount of work ip 
hand of a very diversified character. 

Notwithstanding the reduction in revenue we have still pursued 
our usual policy of only bringing into account income actually 
earned and not taken credit for part profit on any work in progress 
I think we have every reason to be satisfied with the year’s work 
and regard the result a: 

As to the outlook, our subsidiaries are well employed at present 
and, quite apart from any work which might come under th 
category of war work, we have on hand over two and a half 
million pounds of uncompleted construction work and, I believe, 
in the absence of any new or startling war developments, we can 
look forward to the for the 
anxiety. 

The 


dividend of 7 per 


satisfactory. 


results current year without undue 


report and accounts were unanimously 
for the 


SHARE AND GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 
DIVIDEND AGAIN 6} PER CENT. 


adopted, 
year was approved 


and the 


cent 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of the Share and General 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness, the Chairman of the company, said:— 
There can be no immunity from the effects of war conditions, but 
the report and accounts for the year ended January 15th last, sub 
mitted for your approval to-day, would seem to justify your board's 
conviction that by the application of sound principles our company 
stands upon a firm We have therefore no hesitation 
in recommending to you to-day that the dividend of 6} per cent 
on the ordinary stock which has been paid for the past two yean 
should be maintained. 

Defaults and postponements are once again increasing, but on the 
other hand our investments in the U.S.A. have shown an improve 
ment in their contribution to our income, The dollar income has 
been and the increase in value of the dollar as against 
sterling has also been a factor in our favour, both on our income 
directly from U.S.A. securities and upon the remainder of ou 
American dollar securities 

The general fall in value experienced during the year approt 
mates to 5} per cent., and the amount by which the valuation falls 
short on our book cost is £269,339. In view of the circumstance 
this in itself is not unsatisfactory, but we have the added satisfac 
tion that our reserve of £233,000 and the amount carried forward 
of £59,333, together totalling £292,333, is sufficient to set off th 
depreciation and leave our capital intact with a small surplus. 

Our holdings in the United Kingdom now account for 58} per 
cent. of our investments. On the basis of our valuation in 1939 out 
United Kingdom holdings showed an appreciation of 103 per cent, 
which in the valuation now before you is reduced to 1} per oft 
I make special mention of these figures as they, in fact, account for 
the major part of the decline in our current valuation There bas 
naturally been a heavy decline in the valuation of our Continen 
securities, but, on the other hand, our investments in the USA 
and Canada have shown a marked improvement. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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February 17, 1940 THE 


DEBENTURE AND CAPITAL 
INVESIMENT TRUST LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





The sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Debenture and 
Capital Investment Trust, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness (chairman of the company) said: —Upon 
the occasion of our annual general meeting of 1938 and again last 
year it was necessary for me to refer to the conditions of tension 
snd crisis which have culminated in the war. After three years 
of such testing conditions it is with satisfaction that your board, 
ia submitting the report and accounts for the year ended January 
ast, are able to recommend the maintenance of the dividend on 
the ordinary stock at 5} per cent. for the third year in succession. 

The actual effect of the various factors operating during the past 
year upon such a diversified revenue account as ours has been to 
cause a net fall in our total income of £6,560 to £140,531. Our 
income from our investments in the U.S.A. shows a marked improve- 
ment over last year. Some securities have entered the dividend 
list, and others have enjoyed larger distributions, Both on these 
and other dollar holdings our revenue reflects the rise during the 
latter part of the year in the value of the dollar as against sterling. 

While we must expect as from the outbreak of war to suffer con- 
siderable loss of revenue from our European investments, on the 
other hand we may hope for some compensation in respect of our 
revenue from South America; an improvement in the earnings of the 
Argentine railways or any unfreezing of the Brazilian debt position, 
for instance, might well compensate our losses in Europe, and also 
we may hope for an improvement on holdings in British railways. 

The result of our valuation at January 15, 1940, amounts to 
£2,358,032, against the book cost of £2,917,591, or a depreciation 
of £559,559, the fall during the year being under 3} per cent. 
Against the depreciation this year we have the reserve of £260,000 
and the carry forward of £47,235, together totalling £307,235, leav- 
ing us with a net depreciation of £252,324, against last year’s figure 
of £149,594. Some loss of value has been experienced on our United 
Kingdom holdings, but against this we have a substantial improve- 
ment in the value of our U.S.A. holdings 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BIGNELLS, LIMITED 
A RECORD YEAR 


The third ordinary general meeting of Bignells, Limited, was 
held, on the 14th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C, 

Mr A. J. Bignell, chairman and joint managing director, presided. 

Mr E. W. Bignell, joint managing director, read the speech of 
the chairman, in the course of which it was stated: I am very 
pleased to be able to report that the accounts show a net profit of 
£17,224, after making provision for depreciation and directors’ fees 
but subject to taxation. It is very pleasing to be able to state that 
the profits for the period under review have established a record 
for the company, and since the close of our financial year these 
profits have been more than maintained. 

The company’s trading continues to expand rapidly and con- 
sxquently we have been obliged to increase our bank overdraft to 
finance this expansion. The bank overdraft is secured by a deben- 
ture. Whilst our association with the bank is extremely satisfactory 
may shortly be advisable that your company should obtain finance 
of’ more permanent character to finance the enormous increase in 
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its trading and your directors are giving this matter their immediate 
attention. 

The re-organisation of the company’s factories is now completed 
and we are working at full capacity. During the year under review 
we actually made one million eight hundred thousand pairs of boots 
and shoes and delivered over two million pairs to our customers. 
The results of our financial year were mainly due to peacetime 
trading so that your board’s expectations from the re-organisation 
of the company’s factories have been fully realised. 

I am sure you will be interested to know that to-day your company 
is proceeding at full speed on Government contracts and civilian 
requirements at present-day market prices. It has been necessary 
for us in view of the conditions prevailing after the war had 
broken out to allocate part of our production for the three Services. 
At the same time we were not forgetting supplies for civilian re- 
quirements and we have therefore been able to execute the orders 
we have received. 

With our re-organisation now completed and our factories work- 
ing at full pressure I do feel confident in expressing the opinion 
that the prospects for the future are extremely favourable. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT GAS 
COMPANY in 


SOUND POSITION 


The annual general meeting of the Wandsworth and District 
Gas Company was held, on the 13th instant, at Wandsworth. 

Mr Frank H. Jones (chairman and managing director) said that 
all was well in the company. The works and plant were being 
maintained efficiently and the many difficulties encountered were 
being overcome to the best of their ability. No capital had been 
raised during the year, and he was pleased to say that their cash 
position was sufficiently liquid to eliminate the necessity of having 
to raise further capital at the present time. Almost without excep- 
tion increases had taken place in the cost of their raw materials; by 
far the heaviest increase had been in respect of coal. Under the 
terms of a National Award the wages of the manual workers had 
again been raised in the early part of the current year. 

Up to the outbreak of war the company’s progress had been ex- 
cellent in every direction. The sales of gas were increasing and were 
in a healthy state; they were serving a vast number of consumers 
and had the goodwill of those they served. Sales of major 
appliances during the year reached a total of 24,841. There was 
not the slightest doubt that that figure would have been very much 
higher had it not been for the coming of war. The number of con- 
sumers had increased by 3,026 to a new total of 212,500; nearly 
650,000 people had visited the 20 showrooms of the company during 
1939. 

The collection of their accounts had proceeded extraordinarily 
well since the outbreak of war, when one considered the various 
difficulties which had been experienced, and the company was con- 
tinuing its normal hire-purchase trade, subject to certain limitations 
to meet present conditions. Unfortunately, during the year under re- 
view the price of gas had been increased on two occasions. The 
first increase was quite a small one, although very necessary. The 
second—2.5d. per therm—which had come into operation shortly 
before the end of the year, had been necessitated entirely by the war 
conditions. That increase had only been made after consultation 
and in harmony with other gas undertakings. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 307) 


Bovril, Ltd.—Final dividend on de- 
lerred shares 5} per cent., making 8 per 
cent, for 1939, against 6 per cent. for 1938 ; 
transfer to reserve raised from £35,000 to 
£40,000 ; carry forward, £83,699 (£73,852). 


Borax Consolidated.—Net profit for 
year to September 30, 1939, £425,644 
(£405,284) ; deferred stock dividend is 
again 7} per cent. 

Sheffield and District Gas.—Pre- 
minary statement shows net profit for 
1939 of £294,160 (£245,703); ordinary 
dividend 6} per cent. for year, as before. 

Sears (J.) and Company.—Net profit 
lor 1939, £215,878 (£232,455) ; ordinary 
aad “A” ordinary dividends are un- 
changed at 15 per cent. ; to reserve, £15,000 


(£10,000) ; 
(£146,141). 

Bank of Nova Scotia.—Net profit for 
1939, $2,033,333 
maintained at 12 per cent.; to pensions, 
$190,000 ($185,000) ; premises, $250,000 


carry 


(same); carry forward, $1,174,560 
($1,021,227) ; total assets, $343,491,516 
$309,305,815). 


Edmundsons Electricity Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.—The results of the operations 
of the Edmundsons group of companies 
during January, 1940, as compared with 
January, 1939, show an increase of 24 per 
cent. of units sold. 


De Havilland Aircraft Company.— 
The profits of this company were discussed 
in The Economist of January 27, 1940, 
on page 163. Balance sheet shows total 
assets at September 30, 1939, £3,274,011 
(£2,529,282). Debtors, £1,332,248 





forward, £145,563 (£626,583). Stocks, etc. £973,315 
(£,1,012,850). Creditors, £1,078,493 
(£555,426). Bank loan, £267,055 
° (f > 
($1,980,770) ; dividend (4 192,166). 
Manchester Ship Canal.—After 


interest, fixed charges, taxation and 
reserves, net revenue in 1939 was £215,007 
(£144,834). Ordinary dividend is raised 
from 1 to 1} per cent. ie o 

Cleveland Petroleum Company.— 
Accounts for period to September 3, 1939, 
show trading profit £364,991 against 
trading profit of £446,733 for previous 
year. Net profit, £170,562 (£290,719). 
To tax and N.D.C., £172,777 (£129,500). 
Ordinary dividend 14 against 22 per cent. 
Deferred dividend 24} against 46} per 
cent. To general reserve, £60,000. Carry 
forward, £51,526 (£41,414). 


(Continued on page 316) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to February 10, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £52,246,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £23,061,000, issues 
of £17,000,000 under the Defence Loans 
Acts, and £260,000 issued to sinking funds. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
but excluding issues from defence loans, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£199,998,000 against £103,604,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer : 
_ thousands) 


April 1, 


z April 1, Week | Week 
Revenue | Esti- (1938, 10/1939, to ended ended 
mate, | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
eo 11, 10, | 11, | 10, 
1939 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
ORDINARY 
Income Tax 390,000 237,317 281,352 29,911 35,481 
Sur-tax...... | 70,000' 39,240 48,700 4,980) 5,260 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties ... | 75,500) 65,250) 65,180 1,450) 1,340 
Stamps ..... | 17,000) 17,310, 14,280 250) .. 
Se 25,000! 16,820 22,890 600 690 
Other Inl. | 
Revenue | 1,250) 1,210 990 110 100 








Total I. Rev. | 578,750) 377,147 433,392 37,301) 42,871 








225,049 4,708 








Customs ... | 239,600, 194,556 4.551 
Excise ...... | 132,850 99,200! 116,580 1,200) 1,660 
Total C 

341,629 5,751 6,368 


and Excise 372,450 450. 293,756 


Motor Duties, ~ 22,000 34,823, 32,915 297, 1,417 























P.O. (Net | | 
Receipt)... | 400) 11,820 7,504 1,100 1,100 
P.O. Fund | 1,600... : 
Crown Lands, 1,330) 1,160 1,130 
Rec. from | 
Sun. Loans 5,000; 5,632 4.851 66 
Misc. Rec. 13,650! 10,311 14,976 222 424 
Total Ord. 
eEDinesoses |095,180 7 734,649 836,397 44,671 52,246 
SELF-BAL. | 
P.O. an | 
B’dcasting 83,449) 66,680 68,546 950, 1,000 
Total ..... 1078629 801,329 904,943 45,¢ 621 53,246 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
pendi . April 1, Aprill, Week Week 
ae ee) 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
ee | Reb Feb. | Feb. Feb 
1939-40, 11, 10, s,s, 
b) ; ; , 
( 1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY | 
EXPEND. | 
Int. & Man. | 
of Nt. Dt. | 230,000! 205,656 214,198 457 1,119 
Pays. to N. 
Ireland... | 10,000; 7,044 7,164 193 
Other Cons. | 2 
Fund Ser. | 7,200} 4,609 6,687 55 972 
Total ..... | 247,200! 217,309 228,049 515 2,584 
Sup. Serv. (a) 1183711, 612,945 799,984 7,440 21,448 
Ditto, plus 
loans* ... 1686141 659,695 1227146 12,940 38,448 
Total Ord. 
Expend... '1430911, 830,254 1028033 7,955 23,061 
Issues from ; 
Def. Lus. eee 46, 750 427,162 5,500 17,000 
Sinking fds. 7,994 (d 255 (d 
SELF-BAL. | 
P.O. and | 7 : 
B’dcasting | 83,449 66,680 68,546 950 1,000 
Total ..... 11514360, 904, 928 1096579 9,160 24,061 


— Services, after addition of issues under 

efence Acts : (a) excluding expenditure being 

met from loans ; including £500 millions Vote of 

Credit ; allows for supplementary estimates and other 

es since April, 1939, and for estimated saving in 

war Budget. (6) After war Budget changes. (c) Trans- 
ferred as a charge. (d) Not yet transferred as charge. 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£300,449 to £3,178,401, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown in the next 
column) reduced the gross National Debt by 
£11,013,000 to about £8,800 millions. 


CURRENT 
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Finance 


£ thousands) 


Dest INCREASES (NET) , Dest REPAYMENT 
Nat. Savings Certs. 2,800 | Treasury bills ... 17,313 
3% Defence Bonds | 4,100 | Public Dept. Adv. 600 

6, 900 17,913 


OTHER IssuEs OTHER REPAYMENT 


P.O. and Telegraph 500 | Land Settlement.. il 
N. Atl. Shipping... 35 
Ov. Trade Gtes.... 87 | 

622 | ll 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to February 10, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands 


Ordinary Exp. 1,028,033 | Ord. Revenue 8 36,397 


Iss. under Def. Gross. borr. 635,952 
Loan Acts... 427,162 Less— 
Misc. Iss. (net 8,113 Sinking fds. 8,362 


679 


1,463,987 


Inc. in balances 627,590 


Net borrowing 


1,463,987 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury “7 s and 
Bills Means 
Advances Total Float 
> “0al- 
Date B Float- “ing 
; ank ing | assets 
Ten- -;,, Public of | Debt “** 
der P Depts. Eng- 
1939 fend 
Feb. 11 | 381-0 502-4 38-8 eae 922-2 541-2 
Nov. 4 580°0 706-6 590 e- 1345-6 765-6 
» 11 605-0) 695-6 57:6 eee 1358-2 753-2 
» 18 630-0 687°5 57-5 eee 1375:°0 745-0 
» 25 665-0 679-7 53-1 - 1397-8 732-8 
Dec. 2 700-0 697°5 56:2 coe §=—61453°7| 753-7 
99 9 725-0 693-0 55-0 -» 1473-0 748-0 
» 16 740-0 705°6 50:5 o 1496-1 756°1 
» 23 750:0 708°8 55:9 1514°7 764-7 
» 31 760-0 709-°9 65-3 1535-2, 775-2 
1940 
Jan. 6 770-0 718-1 58-5 1546-6 776-6 
» 13 785-0 689-8 53-2 1528-0 743-0 
» 20 800-0 658-1 54-7 1512-8 712-8 
» 27 '811-0 641°:3 48-8 1501-1 690°1 
Feb. 3 811-0 642-4 48-2 1501-6 1453-4 
» 10 806-0 630-1 47-6 1483°7 677-7 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of neomae Allotted 
Tender Agee % Mini 
/o ind 
Offered Allotted saan 
Rate 
1939 8. d. 
Feb. 10 20-0 71-2 20-0 10 1-41 25 
Nov. 3 550 102°6 550 23 439 53 
» 10; 35-0 95:5 55:0 23 4°66 61 
o ke 65-0 1058 65:0 23 801 49 
» 24 650 106-3 65-0 23 11-46 60 
Dec. 1 65 0 105-9 65 0 23 10-21 42 
» 8 65:0 946 650 24 648 57 
» 15 65-0 92-6 65:0 25 3-81 70 
» 2 65-0 89-5 65 0 24 7-63 67 
» 29 65-0 99°5 65°0 24 4-67 47 
1940 
Jan. 5 65-0 104-0 65:0 22 3-54 63 
» 12 65:0 109-0 65:0 22 2:38 40 
» 19 65-0 122-1 61-0 21 8-85 15 
2» 26 60 0 112-2 55 0 22 O 32 17 
Feb. 2 550 108 0 50 0 20 9 86 36 
* 9 55-0 108 7 55-0 20 6:11 48 
On February 9th applications at £99 15s. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday of 


following week were accepted in full. Applications at 
£99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 14s. 1lld. for 
bills to be paid for on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday were accepted as to about 48 per cent. 
of the amount applied for and .— at higher 

rices in full. £65-0 millions of Treasury bills are 
Solas offered on February 16th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 

Period N.S.C.* 3°, Bds. Potal 
Week to Jan. 30, 1940.. 2,672 2,770 5,442 
Week to Feb. 6, 1940... 2,873 3,978 5.851 

Eleven weeks to Feb. 6, 
a 39,858 40,460 80,318 


* Revenue returns show payments into the Ex- 
chequer of £36,400,000 net or £42,250,000 gross in 
the 11 weeks to February 10, 1940. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
FEBRUARY 14th, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
531,635,700 


Notes Issued: 
In Circln. .. 
In Banking 


Dept. 42,600,722 


$0,236,422 | 


| Govt, 


f 
Debt.. 11 015,10 


| Other Govt. 





Securities ., 563,769,886 
Other Secs... 4,702,735 
Silver Coin., 512,279 
Amt. of Fid. 

CORD xsssas 580,000,000 

Gold Coin & 
} Bullion (at 
} 168s per oz, 
| fine) 236,422 


580,236,422 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 











i | f 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 126,136,164 
Rest 3,532,604 | OtherSecs. : 
Public De ps * 39,217,685 | Discs., etc... 4,737,104 
— | Securities... 23,106,423 
Other Deps | _ 
Bankers . 105,529,637 | 27,843,557 
Other A 40,524,409 | Notes 48,600,722 
———_———— | Gold & Silver 
146, ( 54,046 oe 776,892 
203, 357, 335 | 203,357,335 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
ioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 
Deposits : Public ......... 

Bankers’ 
SPEOTD ccasscces 


Total outside liabilities.. 
Capital and rest .......... 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities 
Discounts and advances 
Other securities .......... 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... 
Proportion of reserve to 

outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. (“* pro- 
oe Se 


Compared with 





Arn t 
Feb, 14, 
aay Last Last 
4 Week Year 
31.636 530 + 58,415 
39,218) 4 10,592 26,741 
105,530 3,121 4,999 
10,524 3,227 5,026 
716,90 4,775 +- 85,183 
18.086 19 93 
700,921 4,061 218812 
4,737 2,245 — 13,386 
7.809 1.524 5,922 
512) 4 2 152 
1,013) 4 10 — 126410 
49.378 520 4,549 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 
Feb. 
15 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ. 473-2 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 53:2 


Govt. debt and 


7:4 52:5| 49:1 


1940 


Jan. | Feb. Feb. 
31 7 14 


8 527-7) 531:1 5316 


securities .... 399°6 575-0 575°0) 575:0, 5748 
Other secs. ... 0-0 4:5 4:5 4:5) 4 
Silver coin .... 0-4 0:5 S 5 0 5 0-3 
Gold, valued 120°4 0:2 »-2 0:2 OM 

ats. perf.oz. 84°96 168 00 168: ‘00 168-00 168 

Deposits : a ; “a 

Public ......... 12:5; 56:7) 39-7) 28:6 392 
Bankers’........ 110-5) 80-1, 98-1) 108-7 105° 
Others ......... 35:5, 43-0, 44:3) 43:8 40° 
"RUNES cevscscsece 158-5, 179-8 182-1) 181-1 185 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. | os 
Government... 82°5, 112-3 119-4) 121°8 set 
Discounts, etc. 18-1 3-3 0 42°5 “at 
URE cccscczace 21-9) 24-1) 24:5) 249 33,9 
EE caciueeress 122:5| 139-7, 146-9) 149-2 15 
Banking dept. ; 
casas ae = 54:2} 58-2) 53:3) 49 9g 49-4 
“ Proportion ” 34-1) 32-3. 29-2) 27:5 266 

*Government debt is £11,015,100; 


£14,553,000. 


Capitsl 
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SEAS BANK NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
OVER BANK.—Million $’s Milli 
CUBANA. —Million 9S illion pengd 
RETURNS [Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb Ta a 
oe 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1, | 15, | 23, | 31, 
OTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland Total gold reserves ... 5654-4 7634: 2 7806:0.7784:2 AssETs | 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 
NOT 4 in The Economist of December 9th ; Total bills discounted 1:9, 2-4 2-3} 2-3 Metal reserve : 5 
appeares an and Roumania of January 20ths | Bills bt.inopenmkt.... 0-2 Nil | Nil | Nil Gold coin and bullion | 124-1) 124-1) 124-1) 124-1 
entina, Denmark and Greece, of January 27th 5 Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 724:6 752°3. 752:3 752-3 Foreign exchange ... | 94-0) 76:2 76:1, 76:7 
Argent india, Japan, Jugoslavia, Latvia, South Total bills and securts. 730°6 756°8 756°7 756-7 Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 470-7) 560-1, 571-4; 607-4 
erica and Federal Reserve Reporting Members, Deposits : Member- Advances to Treasury 269-4) 312-1) 313-6; 313-6 
ae pebruary 3rd; Australia, Estonia, Norway, bank reserve account |4691-6 6571-6 6701-8 6685°5 LIABILITIES . os 
of egal, Reichsbank, Switzerland and Turkey, eee 899% 91-7% 92:0%, 92:0% Notes in circulation ... | 831-1) 888-8, 874-9) 953-8 
Poe ebruary 10th. Current accounts, and | 
of Fe BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs of seseeeeeees a 236-1) 248-6 oe 
ADER VELA se eee e ween ” € 5} n 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. “Feb. — — a 
INTERNATIONAL 9, 11, i 8, 
BANK caries Milli Ss ; “ ld ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 BANK oage . 
ND SETTLEMEN a illion — go Rs ra aaiaaias 87,266 97,267 97,270 97,271 OF JAVA.—Million florins 
francs of 0:29 grammes Bills: Commercial ... | 10,048 12,412; 13,100 13,668 - : =? ; 
5 Bought abroad 726 39 39 39 Feb. | Jan. Feb. | Feb, 
} — | Nov. — = oovenses on securities | 3,422 3,496) 3,504 3,505 ASSETS iat | 1940 onhe .% 
} 31, 30, , 31, hirty-day advances 179 473 663 441 Cliché and ait . saa onal ala ae 
ASSETS ; 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 Loans to State without sold and Sliver ......... 138 -61,149-28)149-70 149-81 
; 44-5| 22-11 22-6 29-5 . al ltt y ; Discounts, advances & | | 
Gold in bars ...+++-++++- 44:5) 22:1) 22 2 interest : (a) general | 10,000 10,000) 10,000 10,000 ie st 7 2| 79.40) RA- 
Cath ssesseseeeeeeerere ees | 16°6 28 7} 50°4, 33 (6) provisional ...... | 20,627 20,473) 20,473 20,473 oa —.... oan % o4 4 _ = = yo = 
Sight funds ..----+++ ‘ 18-5} 12:4 11:8 10:9 Prov. adv. to State ... ies 14,750, 15,900 16,700 Other asecss ............ 60 47 54 58l 63 651 60-47 
Jinand acceptances: | | | cig 57-9 SePibds.,&otherassets | 9,854 11,476 412909 11,542 —— se 7 
£ ¢) Commerciai bis 41-5 70:9 1-0 34 9 LIABILITIES y Sas ee ‘ - ale 
sofa | Seamer ous” | 257] $8 999 1018 Notes a aretation.. 111253 1230254459 1saz00 Nowe a segaion 190-45 198-99: 02 gh 
Time funds at interest | 30-2! 20-6 Oo) 92 Jeposits ; Public ...... 5,414 1,863) 1,655 1,533 eee aH A : 
13,769,886 9 Sundry bills & invests. | 272-0) 2106 218-9 224 9 Private ... | 22,350 12,792) 14,211 14,251 La : 
4,702,735 | Orher A8SCtS ..---eeee |} 1-0} 5:5} 5:7) 2:2 Other liabilities ........ 3,108 3,240! 3,535 3,276 NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 
512.279 LuaniLitres | Gold to sight liabilities 62-7°% 58-1°. 57-0°% 57-00% Feb. | Jan Fet Feb. 
term deposits : | comin iaaiatiie | Oe | n. co. | Feo. 
UatAnnuity trust ... | 153-1) 153-1) 153-1) 153-1 + eee nee. 13, | J | 5, | (12, 
o,00e00 |G German dep. «-. | 102-0 76-5, 76-5 76°5 NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM — g,,, “S*7S aaa tas es 
sht deps. : | ° ME ccccccccccoccecccocce 3 : NIA. 
Central banks: | 138-0] 29-01 47-7 35:3 Million belgas Silver ....... anaes 27:5, 11-4; 10-7/!024°1 
() Other deposits... | 5-€ 1-5 2-0 1:5 Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. —— and _ bills ... 10-4 11-0} 27-3: 33°2 
236,422 deposits—gold... | 9:7) 10-3, 10-3 12-2 S 25, l, 8, .oans and advances ... | 300-7} 254-5) 247-7; 252°8 
eed eieses items... | 43:4) 39-1) 40:0 40°6 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 ,_.__ LIABILITIES 
0.23640 | Gold and for. ex. ...... 4,389 4,214) 4,244 4,265 Notes in circulation ... | 973-0)1099-91117-8/1104-6 
. Bills and securities...... *559 1,510 1,536 1,547 Deposits: Govt. ...... 174:6 Dr.1:5 Drl4:3, * 
a ee 38' 152) 169) 140 Other ...... | 673-6} 226:9| 228-3! 250-4 
‘ ‘ i LIABILITIES : t . 
T US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Notes in circulation ... | 4,436 5,658 5,705, 5,713 * Not yet available. 
soins ° Deposits : Govt. ...... 54 2 4 1 
6,156,164 es Other «..... *459| 163 183 179 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
3 79° 
4.7371 12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Feb. | Jan. Feb. Feb, * Not fully comparable ;_ these items 940 state- Million £N.Z. . 
er RESOURCES 15, Ze t 14, onesie aan alene 16 million aliens eer tet are Fel ——+—— Fb 
400,86) TF Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 basis ; z | Jan. sam | : . 
7 - and due from Treas. 12,006 15,433 15,620 15,675 . = he | 104 nam | tae 
7.843555) | tyal reserves ........ 12,454 15,829 16,017, 16,070 NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA | cog ener exch... | 2737] 12 e| 1985) 13° 
18,600,722 | Tosi cash reserves .. 439 326 388 385 oe sold, and stg. exch.... 5°87) 11-15) 11-5 2 
naz con | Total bills discounted 5 - - 3 Million levas Advances to State... | 18°42) 24-46) 24-75) 24-71 
4 410,892 Bil bein open ~ l Nil Nil Nil Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. es coccces 3-65 3 23 3°41 3°36 
= one son hand ... 6 7 7 7 0, 15, 23, 31, 7 . . on} 
)3,357,335 ft industrial advances .... 15 1] 10 10 ASSETS 1938 | 1939. 1039 930 Bank Notes ........00+ 15-21) 18-47) 18-31 18-14 
| L Demand liabs.: St: 3-2 95 4:65) 5-58 
Commis. || Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,477) 2,477, 2,477 Gold holdings ......... 2,006 2,006 2,006 2.006 ee roe tate 24 4 4°65 14-3 
unts. Total bills and secs. ... | 2,584 2,495, 2,495, 2,494 Balances abroad etce.... ,279,| 1,569 1,792 1,786 R Banks and ot aH was a” 97) 13 54 14-80 4 38 
resOurces ......... 15,854 19,185) 19,236 19,482 iscounts and advances 974 2,004 1,738 870 wae saa aise. td fo 
Total oo | : 19,482 re as , 974) 2.0 1 eserves to sight liabs. '25-0°%'30-1%'30-°5%/|31-6 
ILITIES | Advances to Treasury ,468 9417 3,417 3,393 
'S FR. notes in circn. ... | 4,350 4,850 4,837) 4,846 , LIABILITIES BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 
Aggregate of excess mr. | | Notes in circulation ... 2,800 4,199 4,124 4,245 
bank res. om aa | 3,170 5,500; 5,520) 5,580 Sight liabs. and deposits, 3,774 3,936 4,279 3,834 | Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
re Deposits: Member- | | | ME cécniddcskueeduneepens 30°5%'26:2%, 26°3% 26°4% =e -* 31, ts 
ed with bank reserve account } 8,707 12,020! 12,097) 12,151 . n i ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
; Govt. deposits ......... | 1,250 575| 632) 642 BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million litas Gold reservet  -.....++ | 594-2) 565-0)/1083-7|1083-6 
yi | Total deposits ......... 10,457 13,273) 13,471, 13,526 Secondary cover:— | fu 
S| Sepesinend surplus; 311 | 314) | 315) 315 Jan. | Dec. Dec. Jan. eee eS eS So Seek 
ee sseereee as 54 Js »185 19,236 ee n 15, 15, 30, 15. ee pues +826 6 $411°6) 405:9) 383-4 
5B415  F NERCTVE nrseeeeereceneees t a°3 87°5 § 9 SSETS 1939 1939 ) . li -ITIES | ee } 
- 26,741 U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 7 RR one 63°55 53-80 am ae Notes in circulation ... | 934-9)1284-7/1351-4/1288-5 
Treasury COMBINED : | Silve a 7.9 R.ce a ie Deposits : Government | 342-8] 182-1} 194°8) 199-2 
4,999 | Silver and other coins 17°21 5:55 5-93 6:28 rn } 
5,026 Jy RESOURCES Boao ls RNID fb ccaxesssssnees 96-86 130-10 137-13 130-80 Banks & others | 620°5) 189 9 144:8) 136°4 
—— | Hema gold mock 14.772 17,805 17.908) 18.063 | Advances 35-95 12010197 121190-80 Sen | 
85,183 . 2,819 2,968 2,973) 2,97 ABILITIES 1 ; 
3 LIABILITIES , . " . > AR 145.9 < = The writing-up of this reserve in statement of 
93 Meney in circulation... | 6,695. 7,405! 7.4031 e451 — notes in circulatn. 138 45 165-23 165-93 163-70 Tan. 31, 1940, is Tinea in a Note on page 301. 
-— | > 4s 4yhU ’ urrent accounts ...... 45°57 50-51 50-98 50-66 > l “ee tion 7? } c > \ ** go 
218812 Treasury cash and de- Deposits 17:16 20-95 31-15 : Bank position as at that date shows gold, 
13,396 | _ Posits with F.R. Bks. | 4,021 2,936 2,997 3,027 eae . er 15 33°20 | 568,638,254 kr.” + Including “ gold abroad not 
20) . — included in gold reserve.” 
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i EXCHANGE RATES 
1,825 (a) Rates fixed by Bank of England (b) Market Rates 












| Par of | | ‘ 
London on pean Feb. 9, Feb. 10, Feb. 12, Feb. 13, Feb. 14, | Feb. 15 ead 
‘ ae é é y 94( 940 9- - ; teh Je ie (FEF d * 
0-4 per £ ! 4 l 4C London on Exchange ape I gs I pe I ~~ I oe | I oe 
New York, $ | $4°80¢3 /4:O2lo- 4-02l2— 4-O2lo- |4-02lp- 4-02ip- 4-021- per £ 
1S* do, do 4 033 /4 033,37 03} nt = op | 
5 0. do. s  |4°033qt f 4-035qt f 4-0354t f 4-035at f 4-0334¢ f,4-0334¢ : ) Ige | 161g 
Montreal, $... | 4-8625 [4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4 43-87 4-43-47 443-47 ae. 25-229 a. | 2c | | Ms | Be ae 
do. do. we MAT 4$ f 447148 f 4-47 lat f 4-47 lgt f 4-47l4$ f 4-471g¢ f | BudapesuPen. | 27-827 aaice | aise | Saie | gorse | 2aige | 22" 
‘aris, Fr, ... | 124-20 1761p 176lo- |1761o— | 176lo- 17610-1176 1>— Kovno, Lit ... | 48°66 531,% 231% 531,* 531," | rth 23+ 
i 654 17634 1763 1763. 1763, 763 ~ . = ‘ 7, Ts. 2. +t z a en — 8. | 3. e ~ aii 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a) 23-80-95 23-80-95 23-80-95 23-80-95 23-75-90 23 a | ne weal poles lee Is are 783 Ts. 
p. Feb. Amstid’m, FL | 12-107 | 7-52-57, 7-52-57 7-53-58 7-53-58 7°53-58, 7°53-58 | Milan, Lr. ... 92-46 78° 80(b) 78° 85(b5) 78-75(6)| 78° 73(6)|78-53 (B)\78-31 (b 
4 avid, Fl. ... | 12-11 | 7-46-54 7-46-54, 7-47-55, 7-47-55, 7-47-55, 7:47-55 tee] test] nese] nese | nase | 168" 
§ a, do. oe | 7-56tf | 7-56tf | 7:57¢f | 7:-57tf | 7:°57tf 7:°S7Sf Belgrade, Din. 276°32 2N0*(o) | 2 a 19 v4 51 9 sp (9)! 200* y 
1! 531-6 Sean Fr. | 25 2210 /17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 Seta: Low 673-66 a on a 200") | — a 
31 ‘ockh’ : ee 7 3~—7F2 oD $4 ae . eee 5 2 25 25 25 25 j < 
lo, _* . 18-159 1685-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-9516 85-95 Helsingtors,Mk 193-23 | 230-260 | 230-260 | 230-260 230-260 | 230-260 | 230-260 
1 486 B AY eee | 18°159 (17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 Alexandria, Pst 971 973 2 | 973q—5 9730-5 973a—53 |975g—5 9753-5 
_ | M45 17-15-45. 17-15-45 17-15-45. 17-15-45 17-15-45. 17-15-45 | apoaeig pe a f| 30ig* | 301qe gory ace | Big | 30lg™ 
0 5748 do. ‘do, | 17-A7$ 6 17-47Ef | 17-478f| 17-47kf 17-478F 117 OTIC, BGs vos £9°22°24 '40-15 (b) 40°15 (6) 40-15 (6) 40-15 (6),40- 15 (b)|40-15 (6) 
5 7 te 7} 7-47¢f| 17:47¢f 17-47¢f | 17-474f Lisbon, Esc. 110 10734— = |10754— — 10754— S| 1073g— S| 1073a— 107 os 
05 | 10834 10854 10834 10834! 10834 0854 
2 02 Th ; FORWARD RATES Istanbul, {T 110 { 510* 510* 510* 510* | 510* 510* 
00 168°00 he following fates are for one month, which form the basis for | a ineng D a 321 (b)| 521(b)| 521(6)) 521 ()) 52106)) 3210) 
or 0 ° ° . tnens, Ur... 35* 535* 535* 535* 535* | 2 
6 02 gs ther periods, to a maximum of three months. Bucharest, Lei 813-8 550* 550* 800* 750* 800* | 800* 
3-7 105°5 ‘ India, Rup.... 18d. l 7 j1715;6 i6— 
8 405 London on | Feb.9, | Feb. 10, Feb. 12, Feb. 13, Feb. 14, | Feb. 15, 18lig 
is] 185-2 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Kobe, Yen ... 24°58d 16-16 1 5 14ly 6-516 [144i g—5ig |1413- 16 
Hongkong, $ ft 413) 6-15 1413; 6-15 1413) 6-15, 1415; 6-15) 1415, ~15 
8 126-1 New York, ; Rio, ee +5-899d. ! 31 ge | 31g 3530* 
5 Sans cents ..... S4p-Par | 34p-Par %4p-Par  34p-Par Sap—Par| 44p—Par alparaiso,Pes. 40 110° | 110" ie 
19 25:1 Para CENTS ....4... lop-Par | lop—Par | lop-Par isp-Par 1ep-Par iap-Par Lima, Sol. (e) | 17-38 2212\2012-2212/2012-2212/2012-221; 
2) 153°9 SEED opsesveceos Per | Par | _ Par “Par bar ar Montevideo, $ f+ 51d. 22-24 | 22-24 |2214-2414 
9.4 Atmterdam et Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Singapore, $ tf 28d. | 28116~516 [2816-516 281 16-916 
9 # tia Liop—Par |1lop-Par 1lop-Par 1lpp-Par 1lop-Par |I!op—-Par | Shanghai, $... f ... | 4-458 4-4°8 | 313-498 
1.5 26°6 Stockholm, dre enna oo oT 3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par Bogota, Pes. a | 1g* 612* 612% 
26:6 § AvSholm, dre ar | 3 3p—P: ; ' 
Oslo, dre ie ie 35-Par 3p-Par Pe or oo * Sellers. + Buyers. + Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8-235lz9 since dollar 





21 121 lo ly devaluation on February 1, 1934, (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
— Sep-S er \ep-Per 2 2p-Par |2\2p-Par '2\2p-Par (6) Rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. (d) Official. 
p = Premium. d = Discount. (e) 90 days. (f) Mail Transfer. (g) Trade payments rate. (h) Nominal. 
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Comparison with previous weeks 


BANK CLEARINGS 





















































Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan Rests Bitte | ae 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended, but particulars of Shien Trade Bills 
1939 clearings appeared on page 67 of The Economist, of January 13, Loans — , 7 
1940. 3 Months/4 Months 6 Months 3 Mouths 4 Months 6 Months 
PROVINCIAL | } | 
a 1940 % a oo oe |e Fs : 
¢ thousands ) TE. cain Sq-1lg | 13ap—11, 1316 11,4 | Qi3 | 234-3 A Brit 
5 | } 4 3-3 
Bp = ceseee | Oy the, Ils L1g-11g | 21-3 | 234-3 | 31 Pr 
——— Week ended ‘ egate from “ed. esesee | —Llq | Lhie—1 532 lig lig—1lg | 219-3 234-3 | ‘i | 
Five weeks ended ieediars loamary | to a ta | J=11g | 1132-1lye¢ 11s Llg—-1}4 210-3 234=3 | + 
» DD wa j A-Bdg | Msg-Lbig Wyg-1lg | M4g-11g | 212-3 254-3 | 3.31 
1 Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, - , Feb. 11,'Feb. 10 b. 11, | Feb —— 
| 1939'| 1940 ©” 1939 | 1940 | 1939 940 
j } | = y r 
NEW YORK 
No. of workin; C 
oy — ’ 30 29 o% 6 fy 36 35 The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange tute } 
New York :— = 
BIRMINGHAM 14,352 | 13,153 |— 5-0! 2,429 | 2,125 16,781 15,278 
BRADFORD .... 4,705 7,188 |+358-2 770 | 1,645 5,475 8,833 eb. 15, Jan. 17, Jan.24, Jan.31, Feb.7, Feb.y4 $— 
BRISTOL.....000- 6,952 | 8,501 |+26-5 1,447 1,690 8,399 10,191 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 & 
SUIlss -sorcunpocnes 4,522 | 5,147 |+18-2 896 734 | 5,431 | 5,880 - % % % % 6 0 7} 
LEICESTER ...| 4,016 | 4,169 + 7-5 602 757 4,617 4,926 Call money ............ seteseens I I 1 i j i 1939 
LIVERPOOL ... }| 27,090 | 30,331 15-8 | 4,594 | 6,196 | 31,684 | 36,527 Time money (90 days’ mixed wl Ni 
MANCHESTER j} 52,003 | 58,716 |+16°9 | 8,744 | 11,272 | 60,747 | 69,989 COM.) .esseeeeseeeeeeeeeerenee Li; i ] 119 ul Lip reat N 
NEWCASTLE 8,481 | 7,989 |— 2 1,606 1,380 10,086 9,369 Bank acceptances :— Cc —--- —Se liing Rates ————, 1939 « 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,901 2,545 |- 8-9 543 596 3,444 3,141 Members—eligible, 90 dys. 2 ; ly lo ly 190. 
i esa tiated ctnithdipdiitatel emitted cenmeininennelgmnenagionmmt Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 12 i lo lo ly Great So 
Total: 9 Tewns | 125,022 | 137,739 +14-2 | 21,631 | 26,395 | 146,665 164,134 Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 i i fi 
DUBLIN ......... | 34,426 | 35,154 + 5-8 5,516 | 6,595 | 39,942 | 42,049 = 
SHEFFIELDt... es 42 723 | 7,208 | 5,286 — Feb. Feb. 9, | Feb. 10, | Feb. 12, Feb. 13, Feb. 14 
a fi ae New York on 1940 1940 910 1940 1940 194 
* Based on number of working days. + Clearing of suburban cheques through ‘ ; 
local clearing discontinued from September 7, 1939. London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
ENOER sccncccoosenccsee 39814 39814 97 9615 394! 
. SPORROE § ccccceces . 39754 8 9 | 9614 3 
MONEY RATES Paris, Fr o eisndiinniels 2 25 3 22534 2 5! 2 Fake a 
T 7 Brussels, Bel. ........ 16°83 16°83 16°84 16°87 16 88 
LONDON Switzeriand, Fr. ........ 22-42 22-4 22:42 22-4219| 22-42 
SS eee 5-05 5-05 5-05 05 5-05 
| Feb Feb. 9, Feb. 10, Feb. 12, Feb. 13,'Feb. 14, Feb. 15, Berlin, Mark  ......000.. 40-20 10-20 40:20 A‘) 20 40+ 20 
1940" 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Amsterdam, Gldr 52:2 53°18 53°13 Markets | 53°15 53°14 
Copenhagen, Kr. 19-32 19-32 19-32 Closed | 19-32!9! 19-32 
cas 22-7212 | 22-7212 | 22-72 22-7219} 22-72 
Bank . meet i = : : / Stockholm, Kr. ........ 23-8212 | 23-821 23-82! 23 -82lo| 23-82 
om "3% Oct. 26, j y ae . Un’q’td | Ung’t’'d | Unq’t’d Unq’t’d| 0:73 
ED etnies | 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 Montreal, Can. $ . 87:000 | 86:°875 | 86°750 86-625 | 86-625 
Market rates of discount’ Japan, Yen 23°49 | 23:49 | 23-49 23°49 | 23-49 a 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ dratts 1152-11)6 1132-145 M32-11yg 32-1246 Mga-1yg Mgo-1 Lig Lgo-1 Shanghai, $ 745 | 7-45 | 7-45 7°30 | 7:25 | Name 
3 months’ do. ..... 123>-11}g 1230-11) Lg2-12yg 1132-11j6 1132-1146 152-1 1)¢ 1132-11jg | B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-25 | 23°45 | 23-40 23:40 | 23-35 
4 months’ do. ....... | ig 1g WjgeLlg Ly6-11g 11yg-11g Myg-11g Myg-11g | Brazil, Milreis 5:10 | 5:10 ' 5:10 5:10 | 5:10 
6 months’ do. ....... | Ltg-]1 Lig-11q Ilg-Llg Lig-}1q Lig-llg Lig-llq Lig-1lg * Nominal 
Discount Treasury Bills Angl 
ET csbhensassos l-l152 | l-llg2) I-1L132) I-llag) I-lls2 1-1 1-1! , 
i” ™ eres Iix0-llig 11a lls l 1139 1 Lis, bs — Brak 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 3g—114 | 3g—1ig | 3g—-11g | 3g—-Lig | 3y-11q i on Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : Daggato 
I ccinscicintinniniienseiit | 1-144 1-114 1-114 1-1 -1l4 1-114 l-llg East Dai 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lp l lp The following rates were fixed on February 15, 1940 :— §, Afric 
Discount houses at cali | 12 2 New York, $4-11; Montreal, $4-54; Paris, 178i2f. ; Brussels, 24-20b. ; Amster. [| Explo 
At NOTICE .........000000- 34 4 4 ‘ 4 $ dam, 7-68f1. ; Switzerland, 18- 10f. ; Stockholm, 17-40kr. ; Oslo, 18-25kr.; Buenes é 
eon - Aires, 18 00 paper pesos ; Jav a, 7:75c. est Si 
Re 
or 
Y T Y 7a Y T 7 i Y ‘ 2 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS _ [Sm 
000’s omitted pte 
( ) 
| National } one 
, jlyn . _ Vest- | Willis Modder 
January, 1940 Barclays Coutts District qa Lloyds Martins Midland National | Provin- | a ae Agere: I Modder 
Bank (| and Co. Bank 7 Bank Bank Bank Bank cial a as gate New M 
* and Co | Sook | Bank Bank | New Vi 
| j an. Nourse 
Guciniaeninas _ Le Rose Di 
| | ; Transve 
vanes ASSETS £ £ at a oo rt ce Se Fe a oS i Gen 
Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank ot | | Van Ry 
England ...... 47,302 | 2,177 949 1,222 | 43,770 | 10,928 | 49,677 | 2,936 | 30,908 | 36,402] 4,260 | 241,531 | Wert R, 
Balances with and ‘cheques in course of c tit { | i Pe . = 
other banks in Great Britain and Ireland 13,510 514 178 2,608 | 11,152] 1,718 | 18,64 303 | 13,539 11,701] 2 78,542 
ES EE 9,312 | 3,329 ca wes | | 24 )— 
Money at call and short notice ..... 25,526 991 8, 359 5,922 | 25,851 | 6,030 | 25,274] 3,066 | 16,995 | 25,466 | 8,545 | 154,05 
Bills discounted ................ 82,268 1,556 12,390 1,508 | 70,886 | 7,670 | 91,798 1,296 | 62,268 53,466 | 2,721 387,827 
Emvestments ............... 99,768 6,889 | 27,956 4,461 | 108,044 | 35,036 | 113,820 | 14,262 | 75,273 | 102,924 | 11,541 | 610,27 
Advances to customers and other : accounts 206,627 10,824 3,425 787 | 167,196 | 47,162 | 217,712 16,915 | 134,533 | 138,041 13,963 | 997,18 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, | | ‘ Rate 
ES peobohasenocsnnssnsencsesenses pense 17,014 769 5,056 1,123 | 30,282 | 8,327 | 17,843 247 | 11,536 | 21,806] 2 164 | 119,46 
Bank premises account . ; 8,095 | 412 1,593 740 | 7,459 2,756 9,642 572 |} 7,338} 5,353 | 1,021) 14,98 
Investments im affiliated banks and subsidiary com- 5 
scendisagiesces ; ; 6,27 3,670 | 8,101 2,514 2,993 23,58 ( 
'506,381 | 26,132 100,206 | 44,371 | 477,622 | 122,956 |552,5 16 | 39,597 [354,008 | 398,152 | 47,185 [267002 
Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts 10-23 9-32 10 03 11-01 | 10°37] 10-23 : 9-30 8°31 9-50 10°18 ~ 10 16| 10 0. R 
LIABILITIES | | | “ae Hae 
INI MR. scncccunbaneroaspeseses 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 | 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 | 9,479 | 9,320; 1,875 78,19 Great | 
BIOS GIs. once nsecooccencescoscese: . 11,250 1,000 2,977 530 9,500 3,600 | 12,411 1,160 | 8,500 | 9,320 | 900 1, 61,14 TRA 
Current, deposit and other accounts. | 462,259 | 23,363 | 89,197 | 38,348 | 422,022 | 106,850 | 507,103 | 35,338 | 325,389 | 357,693 | 41,946 |2,409, 5 Baduli 
Acceptances, endorsements, etc. ee 17,014 769 | 5,056 4,123 | 30,282 | 8,327 | 17,843 247 | 11,536 | 21,806 | 2,464 Bah L 
Te ; de | . : } 8 | 19 | me 1,352 | va 13 | Kinta | 
Reduction of bank premises account ot a a, ee ee of 9 . Kuala | 
tecnica tee titanate Teenie ici alti ameninaes _ ane el d ———— 
506,381 | 26,132 | 100,206 | 44,371 | 477,622 | 122,956 | 552,516 | 39,597 | 354,904 | 398,152 | 47,185 [267002 Miner 
; Romer 
* The Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd., was incorporated with Barclays Bank Ltd., on January 1, 1940. ‘INI 
Austin 
Barlow 
. r s 
SHORTER COMMENTS Sun Life of Canada.—Total net 1939 scale of bonuses to policyholders & — 
Conti 313 assurances for 1939, £597,822,000. New being maintained for 1940. (Figure) pio, 
(Continued from page 313) assurances of £39,876,000 showed a slight converted at 4.86} dollars to the £.) pa 
Lancashire Electric Light & Power. increase. Premium income, £20,502,000. ‘ ata} Bovril 
— Subsidiaries’ trading profit, etc., for Total income, £34,331,000. Paid out, Discount Houses Committee.“ Bristol 
1939, £602,504 (£552,708): depreciation £18,644,000. Of this, £5,153,000 death meeting of the Discount Houses Filles Bat 
£281,500 (£213,500), taxation £40,554 benefits, £10,594,000 in annuities, etc., mittee held February 13th, Mr E. C. P British 
37,200): net income £234,336 (£253,748): and cash bonuses £2,897,000. Total assets, manager of the Union Discount Compaa) } Cenia, 
1 ordinary dividend, 5 per cent., making £187,965,000. Average rate of interest of London, Ltd., was unanimously RC qu 
74 per cent. for year (same). Carried earned on investments £4 Os. 5d. per cent., chairman in place of the late Mr Con, 


forward, £14,792 (£20,563). 


against £3 19s. 7d. per cent. in 1938. The 


Wyse. 





© fates jp 


Feb, l i, 
194¢ 


Llp 


; Amster- 
r.; Buenos 


241,53 


12,04 
| 154,02 
| 387,827 
610,274 
| 997,185 


| 
| 79,540 
| 


| 119,46 
| 44.98 


23,58 
12,670,022 


10°02 


——— 


78,197 
61,16 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH | RAILWAY ‘TRAFFICS 





i Aggregate + Receipts | Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
Feb. 9, 1940 | 6 weeks 
(£’000) (£’000) 
Company mer sa a 
Pass. Goods | Total Pass. Goods | Total 
ee wan " 
“igh Downy. 25 | o@ | 29 | 99 | 22 | azd 
1°8 0:4 2:2 12:0 2°'8 14:8 
ig Northern — 7-9 | 10-1 | 18:0 | 47-5 | 54-9 | 102-4 
1940 8°5 10:1 18°6 54:1 63°4 117-5 
ee... 27-9 | 40:3 | 68:2 | 167-2 | 239-8 | 407-0 
1940 27:2 | 41:8 | 69-0 | 171-1 | 248-0 | 419-1 
CANADIAN 


(For heading, see ( Overseas bn in — column.) 





— 


Canadian National .. 


Canadian Pacific ... 3 Tt 


; oetanaaernne 
Feb. “| 4, 369, $9,293] + 12 + 1295597| 21,971, 028) + 5,312,327 
3,127,000| + 843,000) 15,371,000) + 3,388,000 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS _ 











da) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. 





INDIAN 
| i Gross ‘Recaigns Aggregate Gross 
| 3 | «¢ for Week Receipts 
Name . 2 as neaneneres an 
| | i 
| @ | 1940 | +or—| 1940 | +o0r— 
a a ee a) eo es 7 | dae at Hee an 
1940 Rs. Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | 16 |Jan. 20) +$10,84,064)/— 81,046) 1,08,96,355| — 7,57,702 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 42 20| 31,06 ,000) + 3, 13, 259) 8,42,05,548) + 96,60,946 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 43 31; 38,47,000) — 1,26, 000) 9. 92,66, 000, + 15,00,000 
Madras & S.Mahratta | 42 | 20; +$20,97, 000) — §83, 290) 6,14,02,455 + 16,30,346 
STII coccosce-cenes 42 | ___ 20) _$13,08,742}— 68,603) 4,37,47,652\— 3,47,583 
+ 10 days. t 11 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN _ 
{| 1940; Tie,” Te 7 
Antofagasta ........... 6 |Feb. 11 £11,520 - 160 105,970 + 31,450 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 32 | 10 $114,500|— 16,100, 5,001,900 — 181,400 
B.A. and Pacific...... 31 | 3  +1,725,000|— 56,000) 39,543,000 — 942,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 31 | 3 $3,606,000) + 226,000 69,009,000 — 161,000 
B.A. Western ......... 31 | 3 $946,000'+ 88,000) 23,724,000 + 2,009,000 
Central Argentine.... | 32 | 10 -+1,648,800 — 927,450 57,501,900, — 2,106,800 
| JS d212,317\+ 27,005; 5,245,124;+ 215,979 
Coma. | 38 3/1 ¢£28,047\+ 7,801] — 620,883/+ — 44,036 
: | M2092000 + 430,000) 9,114,000 + 183,000 
Leopoldina ............ 5 3 £26,41|+ 6,399 115,703 + 7,868 
a 4 \Jan. at£8,744\+ 3,690 18,669, + 9,796 
United of Havana... | 32 |Feb. 10 —_—£32,012'—_ 12,669 568,899, — _—_—-9,400 
Receipts in Argentine pesos. ¢ Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 


(e) Converted at “ controlled rate.” 


ee eres eee 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for January, 1940 
(on basis of £7 10s. Od. per fine ounce) 














. Net Wests |Working 
Name of Mine and Tons Output orking Costs 
Group Milled | Fine ozs. Estimated Costs Profit Per Fin 
Value a 
| | | 
Anglo-American | £ £ £ x & 
orporation | | 
Brakpan Mines ...... | 130,000 246,802 | 142,790 104,012 186 8:7 
Daggafontein Mines | 150,500 | 319,234 | 145,727 | 173,507 | 68 5:1 
East Daggafontein ... 59,000 114,300 | 84,282 | 30,018 |110 6:3 
§, African Land and | | | | 
Exploration aavaneces | 102,000 | 208,997 | 103,486 | 105,511 | 74 2:6 
| 154,000 | 317,274 | 151,419 | 165,855 Zi 6:7 
let Springs ......... 91,000 149,726 | 96,721 53,005 | 96 9:9 
Central Mining— | 
Rand Mines | | 
SC vnsasesnnne | 103,000 | 23,662 46,259 |1ll 2 
Cons. Main Reef 183,000 | 30,355 | 57,010 |112 8 
Crown Mines ......... 300,000 | 80,512 | | 255,996 | 86 9 
Durban Rood. Deep | 150,000 28,658 | 50,189 |115 3 
East Rand Prop. ...... | 221,000 | 46,291 101,049 |106 9 
Geldenhuis Deep ... | 68,800 9,581 | 18,860 [111 0 
Glynn’s Lydenburg... | 9,900 2,957 6,194 |108 4 
Modderfontein B. ... | 93,000 | 14,993 | | 48,846 | 85 1 
Modderfontein East | 134,000 | 22,553 | 60,172 | 96 10 
New Modderfontein | 204,000 | 32,045 MS me 98,325 | 88 10 
Nourse Mines ......... | 81,000 | 15,768)... + | 24,409 ]119 1 
Rose Deep ............ 83,000 | 12,803 ss } — 19,332 |119 11 
Transvaal Gd. Mining | 30,700 5,142 | i ya 4,503 |131 5 
General Mining | 
Van Ryn Gold ...... 63,000 | oe 54,924 ans | 5,808 |138 2 
West Rand Cons. 225,000 309,636 | 127,861 | 90 11 








Name of Mine and 


Group 


~ Goldfields Group 


Venterspost “e 
Simmer and Jack... 
Robinson Deep 
Sub Nigel 
Vogelstruisbult 
Rietfontein 
Luipaards Vlei 


Johnnies Group 


East Champ D’or 


Government Areas ... 


Langlaagte Estate 
New State Areas 


Randfontein Estates 


Van Ryn Deep 
Witwatersrand 





Union Corporation | 


East Geduld 
Geduld Prop. ..... 
Grootvlei Prop. 
Modder Deep ..... 
Van Dyk Cons. 
Marievale Cons. 

Other Mines 
New Kleinfontein 


Tons 
Milled 


100,000 
118,000 
114,000 
67,500 
73,500 
32,600 
55,500 


34,000 
229,000 
113,000 
128,000 
393,000 
104,000 

91,000 


Johnnies Group Total |1,092,000 


160,000 
115,000 
92,500 
51,000 
92,000 
41,000 


83,000 





Output 


Fine ozs. 


17,503 
24,518 
26,473 
43,217 
18,810 

5,000 
12,132 


46,000 
25,890 
23,846 
5,890 
22,604 
8,407 


15,067 








’ Working 
Seid Working) profit Costs 
"Vy 1 Costs Per Fine 

aiue 

OZ. 

| 4 | & £ | @ 
a a 18,906 |128 6°6 
62,113 | 99 8-8 
| 78,082 | 91 6:1 
212,076 | 51 11-8 
| 47,164 | 99 11-6 
13,063 | 97 10°6 
| 25,181 |109 11-0 
| 62,980 | 29,259 | 80 7 
| 377,728 | | 168,395 | 84 0 
| 115,967 | 10,025 |138 8 
| 245,620 132,144 | 70 0 
| 442,246 | 112,227 |112 10 
} 113,229 | 22,672 |120 7 
| 96,482 13,681 |130 8 
\1,454,252 | 488,403 | 
218,350 | 55 0 
103,591 | 69 11 

73,801 | 88 0 
4,486 |136 0 
| 62,755 | 94 4 
4,144 |140 1 

| 

| 34,023 |104 7 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 

















Comp. *Int. Total. Pay- | Prev . Co: *Int. Total | Pay- | Prev 
any or ota : mpany or ota ‘ 
tFinal. able Year +Final able Year 
RAILWAYS 1 % % % Danube Navgn. ...... Be 4 oi | 4 
apent.G.W.5 % De. 1 Fla] ase oon Nil OS) A 10¢ | 25 |Mar. 1) 25 
~ Pacific 412% Db.| 214! ... e.. Nil Denny (Henry) ...... | St] 10 |... | Te 
reat Western es 3lo|Mar. 20 1 Devas Routledge... | 5 | ... | Nil 
wea & RUBBER Dickins and Jones ... | Nilt | oe ae 10 
lulipar MR ssenceses | 2lg* ... jFeb. 17] 2ig* Eastman Kodak ...... | $1:50)_.. Apr. 1) $1:50 
Lias Rubber...... vs 5(6)\Feb. 29) 8 Eastwoods Cement ... 5* | ... |Feb. 28} 5* 
inta Kellas Rubber | 3* ..» [|Feb. 29) Nil* Eburite Containers ... | 1712+; 22l2| Mar.8| 20 
wala Muda Rbr....... 219%! Mar. 6| Nil* English Electric ...... .- ((a)10 |Mar. 1; 10 
Min MINING Evans (D. H.) ......... | 5t] 10 |Mar. 15) 13 
erals Separation 30+ 50 — 50 Ferrier Pollock......... 13347 | 26 |... t5 
man Gold ...... 5* .» |Mar. 21) Nil* Field, Sons and Co. 15¢ | 20 |Mar. 1) 30 
Te aot 3* Mar. 9] Nil* France (W.) Fenwick Slot} 7lg|Mar. 1 7 
Auto YSTRIALS Gen. Investors, etc.... | 6+ 9 | «. | 10 
Barl Agricultl....... } 2s mas Mar. 8 123* Guinness (A.) ......... Me ss “ee 12* 
tlow and Jones 5+ 7: ro 5 Hackney Stadium 15t | 30 oe 40 
Bem Indsts. ......... 27lot| 3712 32 Hastods, Lad. ......... 5¢ | 10 |Mar. 16; 16 
Brewery ...... 20¢ | 25 25 Henderson (J. & W.) |... 20 i ae 
well Colliery 1/- pst} 813 815 Hollins (Wm.)_ ...... ot ae Nil 
prover Colliery... Lllot| 15 ve 1212 Houndsditch Whse. | 12l2¢; 1712 1712 
Boma ont (Def.) 4 et... Tp Lancashire Electric... st 7h | Fly 
Brist | (Deterred) 51; 8 i 6 Lancashire Transport 6t | 10 10 
British Trams ......... t4t +8 10 Lea Bridge Gas ...... | 334t) 8 | Sly 
Brit. Mari Trust via 12 10 Liverpool Gas ......... 3t 6 6 
British iume Trst 412t| 712 Tl MchetrShip CanalOrd Sas Llp 1 
ish Oil Shipping .. {(t)20 10 Do. Perp. Pref. . i. 3 2 
Cenizano, Ltd......... # 1623 ie Merchants Trust... 4t 7 712 
Gundlers, TS ccnses | 2lot 5 712 New Hucknall Colly. 5¢ 719 7 
Con, Sc orPa. >a $1-25p's $1 p.s. Northampton Electric | 6 10 at 11 
b OigMal............. i 3612 Northmet Power 6 10 |Mar. 21) 10 
Gemeterofe SiNeaceces 6* a 5* O. K. Bazaars ......... 15 .-- |Mar. 30} 15* 
ty Building st| 8 10 Patent Vict. Stone... | 623t| i3is| ... | 25 











*Int. 


Company or 
. tFinal 
| % | 
Perry and Co. .......0. |} Tloti 
Philips (J. and N.)... |... | 
Premier Invest. ...... | se 
Sackville Estates ...... 2lot! 
Sec. Scot. Amer. Tst. 14t | 
Sheffield Gas ......... 3lat 
Sunbeam Wolsey ... ~ 
yi { -* ere | 6lot} 
Union Com. Invyst. ... |... | 
United Dairies......... 5* | 
Winterbotham Playne aie 
York Gas - | 3t 
UNIT TRUSTS | Pence | 
National Invest. ...... | 2-7 
Second British......... | +8 


+ Free of income tax. 
more capital. 
(t) Includes bonus 10 per cent. free of income tax 
out of accumulated profits of previous years. 
EASTWOOD'S CEMENT, LIMITED.—In- 
terim ordinary dividend 5 per cent., as before. 
BOLSOVER COLLIERY COMPANY.—Final 
ordinary dividend 612 per cent., plus bonus of 5 per 
cent., making 15 per cent. for 1939, against 12!2 per 


cent. 


Total 


(a) Paid on 
(6) Paid on an increase 


Pay- | Pr 


able 


vio: 


Mar. 


|Mar. i 3 


479, 


| "| Pence 
1; $3-1 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


ev. 


Year 


5 


5 
045 


capital. 


UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED.—Interim divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock maintained at 5 per cent. 
GUINNESS(ARTHUR)SON AND COMPANY. 
—Ordinary interim dividend reduced by 1 per cent. 
to 11 per cent. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs-= 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance 
Where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the 
quotation is above par. The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends account being taken of any increase or reducti 


for redemprj 
earliest date when 


ion of interim dividend 














» 13/12 












































; Prices. Pri Ch’ge E Prices, a Pric Ch’ 
Prices ’ tt whe Yield | ast two rice, | Ch’ge . 
. 1 A Jan. lto | : 
Year 1939 Feb 14, 1940 Name of Security go : Feb. | Feb. 14, || Feb. 14, 1940 | __ Dividends — Name of Security — Feb. rad 
High | Low | High | Low 1940 | 7 | 1940 | High | Low | @) @) © > 1940 | 7 1949 
e Gea tke Funds | . & s. d. ° « || tnvese ia ~ | — 
711 61 7454 681g BD Bre ccccccces 7312 8 0 o | nvestmen rusts | 
10718 98 1085g | 1031, Do. aK ate 1957)... || 108 3 8 Lln|| 483 47612 14 5) 11 a| Alliance Trust ......... 480 £ 4 ‘ 
9634 901g 1001g | 95lp || Conv. 219% 1944-49 || 100 01233 4245 OS 185 8 b 31g a) Anglo-Amer. Deb. .... || 185 6 44 
991g 9278 103 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 . } 10115 +] 215 9} 165 | 155 4a 6 6] Debenture Corp. Stk. | 162 - 1639 
991g | 87 1001, | 94 | Do. 312% after 1961 || 9912 -» |310 4f|) 88 | 8712 2!2a) 4126) Guardian Investment.. | 85!xd) +21)| g 3 9 
i 5 1011739) 1011g |' Do. 412% | Dissented|| 10112 3 0 0} 182 | 177 10 56| 4 a Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... || 180 3 | 613 6 
10414 | 100 of 101 ~ | 10033 || 1940-44 f Assented || 1005, 5 0 0 || 170 168 8 6 5 a! Invest. Trust Def. .... || 170 72 6 
L12lg | 10334 112 1081lj6/ Do. 5% 1944-64 ... || 111 2 6 8} 180 | 174 3lzga 712 6) Mercantile Inv. ........ 176xd | +5 16 5 4 
8714 7934 9134 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 || 911 lin} 3 20 82 | 80lp 3 a 4 6! Merchants Trust ae 80 in 9 39 
935g 8734 971, 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 || 97 +] 21911 || 175 | 170 5 a 7 6) Metropolitan Trust.. 170 : ? i 
051g | 87lo 983g | 9234 | Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... || 98 3 2 8 || 157}2 | 139 7 6 3 a) Trustees Corp. Ord.... |) 153 13| 6 10 9 
10912 | 10012 | 111% | 10653 | Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... || 11112 3/3 5 1 | 158 | 14012 4 a 6 bj United States Deb..... 157 162g 
9914 9454 102 | 98%6 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 || 10119 27 2 l Financial Trusts, &c. 
9678 91l, 1007;5, | 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... || 100!2 219 5 22/3 | 18/10 1313 ¢ 813 ¢|| Brit. S.Afr. 15/- fy. pe. 196 689 
1083g | 102 1107g | 10515)¢|)) Victory Bonds 4% ... || 11012 3 5 6j| 107/6 | 90/- 2 a 3 |i) Dalgety £20, £5 pd.... || 105 415 3 
9878 86 991g 931g | ar L. 312% af. 1952 || 9812 3 11 If) 2410 22/6 46 3 || Forestal Land £1...... 246 +1/31 5 14 9 
837g 73 8612 8014 || Local Loans 3% ...... 8510 310 2 25/9 24/3 c4 (z)| c3lo(z)|| Hudson’s Bay Co. £1. | 249 139 
99 91 100 97!o | Austria 3% 1933-53... || 100 a 35/6 30/9 10 ¢ 8 c|| Sudan Plant. £1....... 32/- 15 0 9 
64 5512 671g | 5934 | India 212% ........006 || 66 315 9 | 
90 78 9134 8214 PTT secbesseseee i} 91 3 16 1l 1] Breweries, &c. 
11514 | 10412 11134 | 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68 || 111 314 0 17/6 16/- 46 112 @)| Barclay Perkins £1 ... 16 6d | 617 6 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. | 115/— | 112/- +20 6 5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. || 114/- 4 710 
10614 05 10634 102 Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... || 10612 312 6 55/- 52/9 6 a 12 5b Courage GE, A Bosseces 54 1612 9 
103lg | 98 10214 | 10114 || Canada 4% 1940-60 || 10112 | 3 18 10f) 69/- | 65/9 || 15 6) 6lea\| Distillers Ord. £1 ..... 67/- l/-| 419 & 
11212 | 103 11015 | 107. | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 || 110° | 3.15 10 || 83/- | 74/6 | 14 6] 11 ail Guinness Ord. £1...... 75 6 18 9 
103'2 | 92 10553 | 101 || N. Zealand 5% 1946 || 10512 4 0 6|| 76/6 | 69/- 7iga) 16 5) Ind. Coope & All. £1.. || 70/- 1/3| 6 14 0 
110 102 1081, 10512 || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 108 3 6 O 71/- | 65/6 8 a 13 6) Mitchells & Butlers £1 67 16 5 3 
| Corporation Stocks | 52/9 | 50/3 12 6b 6 a|| Watney Combe Def. £1 50/6 6d|7 26 
llllp | 104 110 106 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 || 109 3 10 10 | || Iron, Coal and Steel 
815g 72 85 Pete BEE BH  cccnececses || 84 311 5 5/6 10 c¢ 10 ¢| Baldwins 4/-.. 6/3 . 6 8 0 
93%6 | 86lp 94 8712 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 94 : Ss 2 50 - 43/3 319a@) 1112 5)! Bolsover Col. ‘Ord. £1 49/4 41-16 1 6 
10234 95 1031p 98 || Middx. 34% 1957-62 || 103 3 6 8 31/6 28/6 || ¢12126) 5 a)! Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. || 309 6d | 5 14 OF 
| Foreign Governments | 8/6 | Fll2i| 6 4 4/ Cammell Laird 5/- ... || _8/- 650 
9Q1lp 7334 881> 845, | Arg. 412% Sts. Bds. || 87 —1 5 3 6 || 22/1012 21/9 > @ 35 || Colvilles Ord. 226 3d} 720 
651g 34 58 ly 5112 | Austria 412% 1934-59 55 +1lo/8 3 8f)|| 281 24/6 10 c¢) 10 ¢)) Dorman Long € ae at 27/6 , 728 
95 50 64 56l2 | Belgian 4% (36) 1970 59 =| 2|7 110 | 6610 60/- +6 a| til!od) Firth Brown {1 . 65/- 5 7 % 
31 8 18 1512 || Bulgaria 712% ......... W7ig | ... |14 5 8ni| 26/3 20/9 $3126) ¢2l2a\| Guest Keen &c.Ord.£1 | 25.9 6d | 413 # 
231g 612 | 2612 | 20 | Brazil 5% Fd 1914... | 25 2|+1 Nil 26 412 a 23/6 || 15 b| 72a) Hadfields 10/— ......... 26/- - 18130 
19 9 2 193g || Chile 6% (1929) ...... 20 —1 1710 Ov] 273 | 26/- 212a| 7126|| Horden Collieries £1.. || 263 8 13 0 
5512 2312 4514 3412 | China 5% (1913) ...... 3912 | -1 21 412} 17/9 4 6 | 2 al) Powell Duffryn £1..... | 21/3 6d | § 13 0 
72 30 63 4812 | Czecho-Slovakia 8% 51 +1 11513 8 48 3 44/6 t7le t4 a) Sheepbridge C. & L.£1 48/1 Tod! 415 6 
100 65 65 65 Denmark 3% _— .....20.. 65 a 412 4 32 30/- 10 c| 12 ¢|| S. Durham Ord. £1.. 31/3 7139 
8614 58 79 76 =| Egypt Unified 4%...... 79 oan § i 3 50 47/- t2l2a) +7126) Staveley Coal, etc. £1 49/4 410 
121 G 1012 95g || French 4% (British)... 101p 1 5 18 Oe) 44412) 41/9 1219 c} 1212 c|| Stewarts & Lloyds £1.. || 43.9 1514 0 
44 + 75g 5lo || Ger. Dawes La. 5%... a ar is 35/6 32/3 8 b 410 a|| Swan, Hunter £1 ..... 33/1 Tlod| 711 0 
331g 3 534 412 | Do. Young Ln. 412% Sle | sce pei 4/1 3/654 5 | Nil c|| Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 ... 39 Nil 
30 15 2410 21 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 23 1 on fe 4 ae 34/4 31/- 8 cc} 10 ¢| Thornycroft, John £1 31/3 6 8 0 
3512 15 25 25 || Hungary 712% ......... 25 .» {18 0 Oh|| $865 $7114 1 c¢ Nil c|) U. States Steel $100.. || $73 $1 Nil 
6112 33 65 57 Japan 512% 1930 . 60 —-1 |9 3 4f|| 23/4 21/410 2loa 512 b|| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 23/3 641617 9 
55 40 50 50 Peru 712% “1922 scoiels 55 ik 7 5 6y)|| 21/4! 16/9 6 6 4 a) Vickers 10/— .......++00 21/- 1/9| 415 3 
65 20 20 20 Poland 7%, edmendneensnte 20 iam : ae Textiles 
Illo 434 834 6 Roum. 4% Con. 1922 81, oo ae - ae 79 6/- Nil Nil || Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/- 7/6 Od Nil 
“Prices, . a Pri Ch’e 37/6 33/- 10 c| 10 c/| Coats,J.& P. £1. 24 9d} 517 6 
Jan. 1 to Last two Feb: ge Yield 38/10 346 210 b 2 a} Courtaulds £1 ..... 37/6 1/612 8 0 
Feb. 14, 1940 Dividends Name of Security 4. _— Feb. 14, 33/- | 29 101 5 6} 2l9a|| English Swg. Ctn. £1. || 30/7 Tlod} 4 18 0 
oe 7 194 - 1940 27/6 259 > « 3 6) Linen Thread Stk. £1 |) 26 3 74/411 5 
_High | Low || @ (6) © petit ari ae te 59/1012} 55/9 | $10 cl t10 c Patons & Baldwins £1. 596 64/3 7 3 
% % Public Boards | £s.d 15/6 14/3 lloc 212 a||) Whitworth & Mit. £1. ||14/4 7a4\'220 
1101g | 106! 212 212 | C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 108 40 5 Electrical Manufactg. 
Lon. Pass. Transport 40/7 37/9 10 c} 10 || Associated Elec. £1... || 40/7 Tlod| 4 18 6 
113 104 214 214 412% “*A” 1985-2023 1141 +1 317 0|| 84/3 78/9 15 b 5 a) British Insulated £1.. 8] 418 6 
= 14 65 liga Nil 6 a Gi 1956 or after 65§ oa 260 63/- | 59/6 10 6 5 a'| Callenders £1 ......... 62/6 1416 0 
81 11g llp | Met. W. B. “B” 3% 8812 - 3 710 18,9 16/9 712 a| 1212 6, Crompton Park. A 5/-. 18.9 5 6 9 
10984 10714 212 212 | P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 | 110 2/316 6) 31/3 299 10 ¢ 10 c\|| English Electric £1 ... 30/-xd| +2/-| 6 13 3 
British Railways 79/3 74/3 20 c} 20 c|| General Electric £1... || 78 5 19 
5154 3512 Ig¢ 312 cl) G.W. Ord............-.+. 51 +9 |7 7 5 || 46/3 42/6 712 b 712 a|| Johnson & Phillips £1. || 43 9 1/3} 617 3 
78 53 5 c| Nil cc} LNER 5% Pref. 1955 7712 |} 4111 Nil || Electric Light, &c. 
60 3714 4 c Nil ¢ Do. 4% Ist Pf. ...... 5812 | +1212) Nil 28/9 | 24/6 5 b 2 aj British Pow. & Lt. £1. || 28 64/5 0 0 
24 1273 llgc) Nil c oe M. S. Ord. pesieeienenes 24 | +8le Nil 36/9 33/1 5 b 3 a) Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 36/3 13) 4 8 3 
6012 42 4c Nil ec 5 ED GED sncsscece 59lo | +10lp Nil 38.6 | 34/4 Jlob 3 a\\ County of London £1 38/] 7 510 0 
7012 5814 26 2a 4a Ee 6910 +3 515 1 25/9 22/- 3lob 212 a\| Edmundsons £1 ....... 25/6 1414 0 
2112 117% llgc) Nil ¢ Southern SR, schists 20 | +534 Nil 31/6 | 28/6 2loa 5 | Lancashire Elec. £1 . 31/3 416 0 
7812 64 4 6 l1 a Do. 5% Pf. Ord....... 78 | +7l2|/6 8 2 20/9 19/4 4 6b 3 a) London. Ass. Elec. fi 20 700 
10312 8912 2124 212 6) Do. 5% Pf. _......00 10212 | +1 417 7) 38/- 32/9 5lob 219 a|) Midland Counties £1 37/6 1/3;4 5 4 
, Dom. & Foreign Rys. 29/712! 26/9 4196} 2la\| North-East Elec. £1... || 20 416 0 
4 5g Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 8 —l Nil 40 6 36/- 4a 6 6|| Northmet Power £1... |! 40 110!) 5 3 3 
7 558 Nil Nil B.A. West. Ord. ...... 612 - Nil 35 /- 31/9 5lob 212 a!) Scottish Power £1 .... 35 1/3) 411 6 
778 65g Nil Nil » Ord. — ...0000. 7 —1, Nil 37/- | 33/11 3 a 5 6) Yorkshire Electric £1 363 Ziod| 4 8 3 
734 6lg Nil Nil ‘ac. Com. $25 ... 7 Nil Gas 
Banks and Discount 18/- | 15/6 2'5.a| = 1"10|| Gas L. & C. £1 ....... 17/6 3d} 5 3 0 
66/6 60/- 7iga) 10 6) Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 65/- _ 5; 79 811 70 6 6b 2 a\| Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... 79 1 |10 1 0 
7/16 6°16 4106 31g a'| Bk. of Aust. £5......... 7i4 bis 510 O 196 18/- 212 .a) 2*g9b|) Newc.-on-Tyne £1 ... 19/6 2-15 40 
340 31612 6a 6 6) Bk. of England......... 337 —1l 310 3 6712 62 2loa 2 6) S.Metropolitan Stk.... 65 1 617 6 
£467— | £4312 8 ¢ 8 | Bk. of Mont. $100 . £441 —£{lloi 4 1 Oc Motors and Cycle 
30/9 | 25/6 5 b 5 a) Bk. of N. Zealand £1 | 30/- -- |5 6 Tell 17/6 15/712}| 30 ¢| 15 cli Austin 5/- ...........000 16/3 412 3 
73/3 62/- 7 a| 7 5} Barclay B. {1 ......... 71/- . 319 6 || 22/- 21/3 10 c| 6 c| Birm. Sml. Arms £1... || 21/6 5 12 0 
39/3 | 35/- 3 a 3126) Barcl.(p.c.0.)A £1 ... || 39/- . |3 6 BI} 16/3 | 12/42 5 c| 5 c|| Ford Motors £1 ....... 15/7 6 8 0 
91g 814 5 6b 5 a} Chtd. of India £5 ...... 9 . 511 0 56/6 53/9 21ga| 1212 6|| Lucas, J. (£1) .......... 55 5 9 0 
11/3 10/6 3346, 313 a) Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/— | 11/3 ss 416 Oe! 88/3 68/- 25 c\| 20 c\|| Leyland Motors £1... || 70 2'6| 5 14 0 
49/- 45/- 5 a 5 6) District B. £1 fy. pd. 48/9 +1/3;42 0 25/3 | 23/6 45 c 45 || MorrisMotors 5/-Ord. 25/- 9 0 0 
£89 | £8llo | £2loa| £2126) Hong. and S. $125 ... | £85xd | +10/-| 5 17 6 452 37 71p.a\ 17126) Rolls-Royce {1.......-. 3 5g | 6 9 0 
54/3 | 48/9 6 a@ 6 6) Lloyds £5, £1 pd. ... | 54/- | +1/-| 4 9 0O| 12/3 | 10/7!2| 22lgc¢} 25 || Standard Motor 5/-... || 11 6d 11 7 
834 7539 J7iga 7p 6| Martins £20, £212 pd. 8lo | —1g/4 8 O Aircraft a . 
85/- | 73/6 8 a 8 6) Midland £1, fy. pd.... 81/3 -1/3;319 O 16/- 13/3 Tle b 4 a) Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 14/6 7 18 ; 
5%6 5132 5 a) 5 6b) Nat. Dis. £29 fy. pd. 53g | ... | 413 Of] 32/6 29/412 = 12lgc| 121g ¢|| De Havilland Air. £1 30 8 6 o 
2812 | 25 4 a 10 6) Nat. of Egypt £10 ... | 26 5 8 9) 16/9 | 14/9 t15  ¢| t12le c|| Fairey Aviation 10/-.. || 15/1 | 8 6 ; 
305 28 8 6 8 aN. of Ind. £25, £12\2pd, 30 613 3 15/7 12/- 15 a} 1719 6|| Hawker Siddeley(5/-). || 12/6 1/-|13 0 
69/9 58/9 Jloa 712 b|| N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 68 /- +1/-|4 8 0 | | Shipping 0 
437 418 8lo 6b 8lga Roy. Bk. of Scotland 435 +5 318 O |} 21/41. 17/3 S e¢ 4 c|| Furness, Withy £1 ... 21 2/-| 3 16 ) 
1254 1214 9 6b 5 a) St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 13 lg |5 7 61) 22/410|] 18/6 2a 4lp b| P. & O. Def. £1 ....... 22 2/6| 5 18 ; 
47/- 41/3 3344 614 || Union Dis. £1 ......... 46/3 1/43\,4 6 6 20/- 16/9 § c¢ 5 || Royal Mail Lines £1. 19/6 2/6| 5 ‘i 
85/- | 73/4 9 a 9 6b) West. £4, £1 pd....... 84/- 1/6;4 5 91} 10/9 7/3 Nii ¢) Nil c|| Union Castle Ord. £1 || 10/- 2/3| Ni 
Insurance Tea and Rubber 20 
241g | 2 50 6 40 a) Alliance ait fully pd. 2314 | —144|/317 61) 16/6 14/9 6 ©¢ 4 c| Allied Sumatra £1 16/6 1/6! 4 7 ; 
125g il 4/65 = 4/6a) Atlas £5, £llgpd. .. 12 415 0} 27/3 24/- 3 Bb) 2 a) Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 26/6 2/6 31 : 
78/9 | 75/- 2/-b| 1/6a|| Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. || 77/6 410 4] 32/- 30/6 7126) 2\ga\| Jokai (Assam) £1...... || 31/3 - 16 8% 
2512 2312 «8625 6 4625 @| Lon. & Lanc. £5, 2 pa 25 40 0]| 3/11) 3/6 6 & 4 a|| London Asiatic 2/- ... 3/9 Med 3 7 
10°16 | 10 3/2a 3/1 BN. Brit & Mer. £114, 934 4|3 4 0/|| 34/9 | 32/9 6 & 4 a) Rubber Trust £1...... | 34/6 | +1/0)/ 5% | 
15 1338 +30 5 25 a)| Pearl (£1), fy. pd........ 1434 -l4/3 14 6t|} 3/3 2/934 9 cc} 5 c|| United Serdang 2/-... 3/1 ad | 3 
15 1314 6/-a 6/-6)| Phenix £1, fy. ma 1454 ; 414 oil 9 0 
2510 2210 $9810 c| +25 a) Prudential £1A ...... 25 —14|3 18 8t!}} 60/334) 53/11, 15 b 5 a) Anglo-Iranian £1...... 539 1/3| 7 5 0 
76/212, 67/6 | 50 ¢ t50 ¢|) Do. £1, with 4s. pd. |) 75/- . | 212 Off] 27/3 | 23/3 12lga@| 1712 5) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... || 24/- 1/-| 6 53 
8l,4 738 19 6 11 a RoyalExchange {1 ... | 8 —14/315 0] 67/- | 60/1114) 16 5 5 a) Burmah Oil £1 ........ 66/3 ..| 9 BF 
81i¢ 738 3/3) 3/3a)| Royal £1, 12/6 pd. . 778 nis 42 6] 7/3 56 (10d ps c 14d ps c|| Mexican Eagle M.$4. 5/6 3d ié 
77/- 69/6 1/66 1/3 a} Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd. | 75/- +2/6| 3 13 O || 81/1012) 71/1012) $1210 4 +5 a) Shell Transport £1 .. 72/6 3/9 | 4 8 1! 
7 61146 ¢10 a +10 5) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 675 | +14 ' 2 18 3t' 74/Bl4 663 | Tea 71g +\| Trinidad Leasenids £1 67/6 Jia 





(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (e) Allowing for exchange 

(A) Yield on 412% basis. (i) Yield worked on 12% basis. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end } 960. 
oy m) on payment of 212%. (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. (v) Yield on 1-523(% basis. 
x) Yield worked on a 15% basis. (9) Yield based on 47% of coupon. (z) 1% paid free of Income Tax. 


} 


iY) Flat yield. (g) Yield worked on 4% 7 
(k) Based on redemption at par 
(w) Yield based on 43% of ~~ 
t Free of Income Tax. § Minimum Pp 
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ces | {| || Pri Ch’ge | 
Last two } Yield to || -Last_ two | || Brice, | <n ge! Vield 
LDS Dividends Name of Security | Feb. 14, Feo 4! 1000 | merece | Name of Security || rma ance Feb 4, 
7 | | {| ; l 
mption, High | Low | (©) | 1940 | 7 
en the l | ] ] % || | £ 8. d. 
ridends, % % | £ 8. dij} 65/354) 60712 | 95 c| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 61 1012}+7lod) 6 2 O 
is Miscellaneous i] | 1 11/9 | 98 | p312 a|| Burma Corp. Rs. . | 9/6xd| +4d| 8 7 OF 
Yieg P y3/1%9| 11/3 | 8 ¢ 6 c| Allied News. £1 ...... 11/1012}... [10 2 0 | 51/3 | 426 | 10 6) Cons. Gids. 3 of S. Af. £1| 43/9 |-1/3/7 8 0 
Feb 14 § 'a9-| 8/3. | 10 5) Nil a Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-..) 8/6 |... | 517 9) 15 13116 | 95 a Crown Mines 10/~.... | 131s | ~%3 | 7 4 0 
1949" 62/6 48/11q)| 1212 6) 7\2a\| Assoc. P. Cement fi | 48/9 |-1/3|8 4 0] 614 512 | il } So Bean SNE) 6... | 55g +1g/13 6 0 
8/1p 7/72) 2819 c| 13 a|| Beechams Pills Df. 2/6 | | 8/- -.- | 6 5 Od}! 36/1019) 32/6 || 15 ec} 15° ¢|| Joburg Cons. £1 ...... | 33/9 .- |818 O 
—_—— 2/6 39/- || s3213 c| m29 c)| Beots Pure Drug - 41/1019} +1/3| 3 17 O 38/- | 32/6 || | 33/9 —1/3 113 12 0 
Laat 93 48/6 | _ Sigb) 4 a| Brit. Aluauiniam & hi | 50/~ —1l0le]} 5 0 O}} 115;6/ 8% || | Qlg -—3g |5 8 0 
5 40) yo26| 9442 $20 | T1916 ¢ Brit.- Tob | 100/~ | -1/3| 316 3t) 16/- | 13/6 | 14/3 - (3.43 
6 40, 26 | 69/412 || 10 s Ff British a Sa | 70/= oe | 417 OO} 10lg 914 || 75 al 75 6b Sub Nigel 10/-......... 91g 1719 0 
630, 3 | 45/- | Teal 12125 Brockhouse (J | 47/6 | 2. |8 8 6] 7p 634 | 65 518 6 
8398 gig | 56 | 4 ¢ i 5) Camere Cable & Wit, 1 Ag | Obe +1 | 6 10 9 | 87/6 | 58) 75 Nil 
6 13 68 6hg| 5716 |) 15 a et aa | 
712 27/6 || 9 ¢| 9 ¢|Dunlop£l ............ 31/3 | +2/3|5 15 0) 
65 0p wml 79.) 35 4 Nil ¢| B Boz Aisi ind; oi | °83 |)? Na UNIT TRUST PRICES 
9 3 0 myiig| 25/1012) 15 a) ver Rea y Co. 5/= .. as " plied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
712 Ni 5233|| 20 6 7l2 a\| Gallaher Ltd. Ord. fl 318 413 0) ‘able excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
610 08 ame) 2/2) Nig Nil 6) Oeeecner (D5 5 || 25m 716 31 
9 95 |< a | es e | | | ’ ’ 
= * 38 /- | 20 b 5 a\\ Harrison & Cros. Df. a 90/- 7. | 5 11 © | Name and Group| 7 ot aan Name and Group a a 
6 8 0} 06 | 36/3 5 a 5 6 Harrods £1 ............ 37/6 | ~1/3|5 10 4} a 
415 36 ya | 32/10l2 9 c 7 c|| Imp. Airways £1 ...... | 33/9 | ... | 4 3 O || Municipal & Gen Keystone 
5 14 OF 316 29/6 5 6 3. a Imp. Chem. Ord. £1.. 31/- +3d|5 3. 6 || For. Govt. Bond | 10/6-12/6 la Gold 3rd Ser. .... | 11/712-13/llexd’ —1lod 
311 OF 432} 12/- 5 c¢ Nil c|| Imp. Smelting £1...... 13/llg} ... | Nil || Limited Invest. 16/—16,9 ; Keystone 2nd ... 10/3 bid +3d 
5 008 6lg 55g || t7lga) $1512 6) Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 51536} — lig) 3 17 6t|| New British...... 9/6-9/9  1lod| Keystone Flex... | 11/10i2-13/412 | +1loed 
$49%6 | $46 $2°25c $2-00c\|| Inter. Nickel n.p. . $47 +$1,\4 5 1 | Bank-insurance Keystone Cons... 10/10!0-12/4! aba 
12/1lg| 10/3 5 b 5 a) International Tea 5/- 10/6 —3d | 415 O | Investment Tr. 10/3-11/3* ant KeystoneGld.Cts 10/7!2-11/l0!oxd; — l‘od 
617 6§ 31/412} 28/334 6 6 434a) Lever & Unilever £1... || 29/412) ... | 7 6 6 || Bank & Insur.... 16/3-17/6* + 3d Allied 
4 7T1HE 30/9 | 29/6 20 c 20 | London Brick £1 ...... | 30/- } «- | 8 6 8h|| Insurance 16/3-17/6* ... || Brit. Ind. 2nd... 11/9-13/3 
6 12 0f 939 | 74/40) 14lgb} 5 a Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... | 82/6 -- | 412 9 | Bank .........00 16/—17/3* 3d Do. = 3rd... 12/3-13/9 oe 
419 6 52/9 | 50/712| 27lg6) 15 @| Marks & Spen.*A’5/- || 51/- —6d/ 4 3 4 || Scot. B.I.I.T.... | 11/9-12/9xd* . Do. 4th... 13/9-15/3 +3d 
6 18 9 826 | 77/6 Tiga 1212 6| Murex £1 Ord. ......... 80/- 1/3| 5 0 O | Cornhill deb. ... 20/3-21/3* .. || Bee. Inde. ...... 14/—15/6 
6 14 07 20712) 16/3 5 4 a|| Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 20/6 +1/9| 4 8 O || Cornhill def. 7/6-8/9* 3d Metals & Mins. 12/—13/6 
6 5 31 176 16/3 3 @ 15 6) Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 17/6 ae . 3 81 National Other Groups 
7 264 589 | 54/- 1212 6 21g 2|| Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 58/9 | 5 2 0 || National D....... 13/—14/- +3d | Rubber & Tin... 11d-1/2 
57/9 53.6 3lgai 10 6) Tate and a seseee 53/9 lo} 5 O 6 |} Nat. Gold ...... 14/410-15/10!oxd — lod) Br. Emp. Ist Unit 16/9 bid 3d 
6 8 OF 423 36.9 5 a 5 6} Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... #1/10!oxd)+2/10lo) 4 15 6 || Century ......... 13/4l2-14/1012 — lod) Producers ...... 6/112-6/10l2 |. 
6 1 6§ 20/3 18/3 25 ¢ 20 ¢|| Triplex Safety G. 10/- | 18/9 --- {10 13 4 |) Scostien ......... 11/9-13/3 oa Domes. 2nd Ser. 5/6-6/3 aes 
5 14 0tf 929 | 87/9 10 @ 13346) Tube Investments £1 | 92/6 +» | 5 3 O || Universal 2nd... 14/9-16/3 lst Prov.““A”..  16/10!oxd bid}... 
6 5 0} 66/3 | 62/3 334, 1114 |) Turner & Newall £1... | 65/- “ng 412 4 || “15 Moorgate” Do. “B”.. 11/- bid + Llod 
7200 4&- | 43/9 Tilo b 5 a) United Dairies £1...... 46/10\0,4+1/7lo 5 6 9 || Inv. Flexible ... 10/—11/3 ile Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10,9-11/9xd,_.... 
7 5 5 9 26/9 25/- Jisa 15 6|| United Molasses 6/8... 25/7°2 | = Si © Inv. Genera! ... 14/4!0-15/412 +11od! BritishBankShrs. 18/9-19/9 ea 
5 7 HT 636 60/- 15 a) 50 6 Woolworth Ord. 5/-... || 60,712 15 5 6 || Inv. Gold ...... 15/6-16/6 llod}| Lombard Indust. 8/—-3/= + Ligd 
413 3 a ~ o || Security First.. 10/—11/- + 119d\| Orthodox _...... 7/3-7/9 coe 
4 4 ; (a) Interim dividend. ~ (b) Final dividend. (c) ‘Last two yearly dividends. (d) Yield on 18-95% —— (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. (h) Yield on 1212% basis. 
5130 (m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (p) Annas per share. (s) 813% paid free of Income Tax. 
415 6 * Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. t+ Free of Income "Tax. Nominal. 
7139 
+ ’ 
eae THE WEEK S COMPANY RESULTS 
71 of— eg enRIrINS ———— ————— 
6 = 0 | Availabl Appropriation Preceding Year 
Nil Year Total | Deprecia- | | Net Profit “— * i— — —_—_— ~ a 
+15 3 aaeaiaied Ending | Profit | tion, ete. | "terest | Distribu- | Pref, | Ord, To Free | ‘in Carry || Total Net Ord. 
tion Div. Div. Rate | Reserves en Profit Profit Div. 
| Nil | (+ or - 
5 17 6 Breweries | £ £ | / £ ] £ £ l —. | 7 l £ i} £ | £ l % 
| 2 8 Of Walker (P.) and Cain (R.) | Dec. 31 | 536,133 eee 396,296 500,015 160,000 | 170,250 | 7l2 | 50,000 + 16,046 || 534,420 384,533 | TI 
| 418 OF Electric Lighting, etc. | i | | 
411 5B Lancashire Electric ......... | Dec. 31 289,098 | sae | 223,960 244,523 || 82,918 | 146,813 712 | | 5,771 314,369 | 243,867 | Tl 
3 ; : _ BORTIS  cccccveee | | Dec. 31 | 1,547,493 | 400,000 | 219,910 317,372 || 63,297 | 158,624 | } — 2,011 | | 1,440,829 | 217,947 | 8 
~ ancial Land, etc. | | | 1} | | | 
| Blantyre and East Africa | Sept.30| 27,640 2,257 | 23,154 31,211 | 459 | 12,000} 10 + 10,695 42,386 | 30,181 | 10 
| 418 6 ide iy GBR. wcesee Sept. 30 47,747 | ‘ne 19,563 21,020 | 5,500 4,000 2 | 5,000 | + 5,063 || 47,587 17,693 o 
418 6} Lennards Real Property . Dec. 31 | 23,778 | | 20,768 28,453 |} 15,000 | 5,625 33 tas | 143 || 23,533 20,810 334 
: is 6 Mort. Co. of River Plate... | Dec. 31} 86,535 | | 36,036 | 99,543 |} 15,000 | 21,000 7 36 || 97,651 48,838 9 
| as | | 
6 13 3} Bamet District ...........00. Dec. 31| 92,411 | 43,393 | 95,487 } 9,000 | 39,009; 7 | | — 4,616 || 88,211 42,508 7 
5 1 9 fi Croydon Gas ............0045 Dec. 31 | 292,340 | 92,378 | 147,996 || 6,000] 88,758 | 5&7 2,380 || 315,286 95,418 | 5&7 
6 17 3} ipswich Gas Light ......... Dec. 31 | 60,541 | 12,341 40,174 || 288 13,449 | 63g 283 1,679 | 65,469 16,750 6le 
Portsmouth, etc. Gas . | Dec. 31} 172,010 | | 65,208 | 109,118 || 6,675 63,041 8} 1,247 5,754 | 166,961 67,230 8l4 
| 5 © OF Southampton Gas Light... | Dec. 31| 176,459 | 39,855 | 76,169 || 11,630 39,406 | 514 | 5 11,181 174,592 57,716 514 
4 8 3} South Metropolitan......... Dec. 31] 1,091,098 | 414,905 431,849 || 102,148 | 301,945 | 4lp | .. _ | + 10,812 |} 1,089,987 | 474,686 512 
5 10 0} Wakefield Gaslight ......... Dec. 31| 25,408 | 7,258 | 8,932 || 1,125 7,363 5 | Dr.700| — 530 27,470 8,474 a 
i¢ 4 : Vutord and St. Albans w« | Dec 191,003 | 72,271 | 104,231 || 33,900 | 35,594 633 |. 3 | + 2,777] 179,513 66,785 678 
ron, Coal and Steel | | | i} 
: : ! pibovet Colliery eines | Dec. 31 | 847,587 | | 398,166 | 523,299 || 62,500 | 260,713 15 | 63,423 | + 11,530 || 688,797 | 338,872 1212 
tor, Cycle and Aviation! | | | | | 
‘ay De Havilland Aircraft... | Sept.30| 201,320 | 185,217 | 196,160 || 100,000 | 1212 | 75,000 | + 10,217 || 158,018 | 142,813 | 1212 
: ps and Stores | | | i] 
411 : Freeman Hardy and Willis | Dec. 31 | 228.897 be | 215,227 | 317,954 || 45,000 | s170,208 313 | | + 19 225,648 | 223,271 35+ 
i) 4 8 SE Lennards, Ltd. ............ | Dec. 31 56,831 | 11,322} 20,281 |) 34,621 || 5,606 4,063 2 | ... | + 10,612} 31,138 12,079 | Nil 
‘ Public Benefit eon | Dec. 31} 107,665 | 14,553 | 41,700 | 51,942 || 21,209 9,750 10 | 10,000 | 741 |} 68,549 24,372 5 
. : 9 Seas ( G.) and Co. ap | Dec. 31 | 293,963 sa | 215,878 | 362,018 || 145,135 | 56,320 15 15,000 | 577 || 311,148 | 232,455 15 
: extiles | } | \| 
5 : HF Ashton Brothers and Co. | Dec. 30| 95,843 | 14,848 (6) 38,025 | 57,044 | 3,510} 14,040 10 20,000 | + 475 70,332 52,558 5 
61 Reid and Co. Dec. 31 | 338,099 sen |} 129,155 | 178,070 6,825 88,594 15 35,000 | — 1,264 229,402 114,407 1334 
23 oy Thread Co. ...,..... | Sept. 30 288,861 5,557 | 223,267 | 399,456 l} 121,000 99,000 6 dan + 3,267 162,887 154,386 6 
412 o | uetth (G. H.) and Co. | Dec. 31} 92,908 20,115 | 72,343 91,383 || 9,000 | 22,500 15 35,000 | + 5,843 |} 70,891 50,028 15 
oe q interbotham and Playne | Jan. 31} 30,309 eo | 28,043 48,842 || 9,750 | 18,200 8 wo | + 93 25,186 23,139 5 
rusts | | | | 
; s } | British Investment ......... | Jan. 1) 324,421 | 148,450 | 167,370 || 49,453} 82,917| 12 16,080 ia 332,323 | 161,903 | 12 
19 0 0 burgh and Canadian Jan. 15 14,612 | 6,363 10,658 5,000 ant “a an + 1,363 | 15,317 6,683 Nil 
9 OF cruttal Investors, etc. ... | Jan. 31 68,839 39,159 46,721 12,741 | 26,462 9 ~ 44 81,746 46,472 10, 
3a Glasgow Stockholders...... Jan. 2 61,489 | 19,406 29,008 13,869 4.623 2p + 914 65,280 21,156 2lo 
Sa Caledonian ...... | Dec. 31 24,244 | 11,026 21,176 ose 7,875 5 aaa + 3,151 | 26,120 12,723 6 
718 0 Seng ran caebuhetesnnae Dec. 31 243,443 | 82,336 153,126 | 28,620 32,794 51g 20,000 | + 922 | 199,487 97,458 612 
er Companies | . 
: ; . Birmingham Rly. Carriage | Dec. 31 | 112,593} ... | 107,411] 158,064 3,900 | 48,310 719 + 55,201 || 151,964} 131,781 71, 
| 0 0 Copestake, Crampton ...... Dec. 31 40,188 | 2,799 13,863 17,662 aus 14,625 334 | . ad 762 || 9,200 4,345 2 
(13 Devas Routledge and Co. | Dec. 31 8,898 a 7,234 22,720 a 7; 000 - ae +  234|| Dr. 3,964 | Dr. 3,958 | Nil 
1316 0 aan Dec. 31 694,215 75,000 355,656 422,921 73,830 192,251 10 100,000 | — 10,425 667,603 431,155 10 
; 5 18 0 Gen, Engng. (Radcliffe) ... | Nov. 30 10,446 1,004 | 4,327 12,804 aes 4,225 10 ane + 102 29,985 19,556 20 
| 5 7 9 Gray (William Ae xnaeupnes | Dec. 31 43,271 7,513 22,417 26,269 15,000 1,269 71; ‘ + 6,148 9,708 | Dr. 1,942 Tle 
Nil I ES os sesxsenwnaei Nov. 30 25,693 2,174 10,194 10,780 3,329 5,265 6 | een + 1,600 || 22,623 9,144 8 
} m9 Tobacco (G.B. & I.) | Oct. 31 |10,230,150 | — 110,220,149 ne 852,208 (8,639,501 23t 500,000 | +228440 /|/10, en ao 10,686, = = 
7 OD Te iristttesseseseseseeeeees Sept. 30 14,509 C 5 17 | ous one was ons + 285 7 1 
¢ 5 ‘ Reet Man Steam ......... Dec. 31 561,485 80,205 37,776 54,323 a 36,000 6 + 1,776 |} 517,479 36, 901 6 
6 8 0 Wverpool Daily Post ...... | Dec. 31 223,560 “ae 175,169 287,967 10,000 175,000 25 | — 9,831 272,638 229,954 25 
a5 70 London Produce Clearing | Dec. 31 31,779 21,373 46,250 eee (c) 21,250 10 | “ + 123 43,879 32,280 15 (d) 
5| 5 16 0 x utram (George) and Co. | Dec. 31 77,032 72,317 127,064 65,936 ll 5,000 | + 1,381 88,734 82,882 1212 
113 40RD and BREED .ccccccce Dec. 28 24,269 13,916 46,561 eos 13,800 § eae + 116 | 15,232 6,912 212 
| Sun METI cccsccosseccces Dec. 31 35,996 as 33,099 68,710 9,778 10,724 (v) | 20,000 | — 7,403 | 24,730 22,164 The 
31790 — SE cssscscesesees Dec. 31 183,783 6,000 64,186 70,704 10,788 36,990 | 10&7 i + 16,408 185,560 50,719 | 10 &7 
= 1 6 5 ON Werke oittseeeeeseeeeeeeee Sept. 30 39,508 i 31,060 46,381 ats 32 ,954 Tile ee — 1,894 39,422 37,477 Tie 
6 6 SE waet™ Engineering... Oct. 31 69,316 10,950 26,566 31,032 2,520 | 13,988 35 10,000 | + 58 || 45,329 22,814 | 30 
1) on OB Toa cy? Pammingham) ... Dec. 31 8,018 Be 3,108 4,782 oa 3,400 1212 = — 292| 6,187 4,021 1212 
Ly No.ofCos.| 
Ap Weck to Feb. 17, 1940.. $1 20,414 655| 14,781| 18,005|| 2,033| 11,428 930| + 340|| 20,099| 15,310 
‘ med an. 1 to Feb, 1?, 1940. 211 Ke) 55,133 2,540 35, 290° 51,580 5,255 | 26, 441 2,424 + 4, 170 '\(e) 52, 838 37,404 = 
. ee ‘ PE eI | tv 9,600 5 oe a, 
do 1946 ( Free of income tax. (6) Excludes af 12,000 put to taxation reserve, (c) Includes £2, 500 for 250 per cent. dividend on founders’ shares. 
of coupon: @) £5614 per £10 founders’ shares. (e) Revised figure, to exclude production and distribution expenses of gas and other companies whose accounts show 





gross receipts from sales. 





(s) Includes £95,000 for preferred ordinary dividend 20 per cent. 





(v) £10 5s. 974d. per cent. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Feb. 6, Feb. 13, | 
— | 
| 
| 


Feb. 6, Feb. 13, 
1940 1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 


Feb. 
1oao” FY Feb, bt, 
TOBACCO—continued 


Wheat— 
- 1, N. Man. 496 Ib. f.o.b. 


Flour, per 280 Ib.— 
Straights, d/d London 
av., per cwt. 


14 
Maize, La Pista, 480 ib, f.o.b. 18 


MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 lb.— 


English long sides 


Imported hinds 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 


Imported 
—_ = pas 8 lb.— 


BACON (per cwt.)}— 
Wiltshire cut sides 
— (per cwt.)}— 


BUTTER (per cwt.)}— 
Grad 


CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Canadian 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & f. 


Costa Rica, medium to good ... 


EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15 Ib.) ...........cc.000000- = 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... . 


Apples, B. Columbian ... 
Grapefruit, Jaffa (M.S.) 


LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders 


PEPPER (per Ib.)— 
ck Lampong (in Bond) 
(Duty paid) . 0 
White Muntock (f.a.q.) - Bond) 0 
0 


(Duty paid) . 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltland { : 
Wisbech,King Edw.(perton)(f) 115 
en = aoe cwt. oy 


rT oe ome. chipn. 
oe K /Co: a Tp Pp 


. bags 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons 
West India Crystallised 


sqaaeee (per Ib.)— 
Virginia, stemmed and un- 
stemmed, common to fine ... 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 
stemmed 


aoocove 


©cooo ooooo 


CADSAADCOCSCSCSS 


oocoocoeooooo 


2 
0 10 
2 0 


.o—— stemmed and un- 


East Indian 


16 x 16, 32’s & 50's 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, ig 
* 38 in. ditto, 
18 x 16, 10 ie 
” 39 in. ditto, 37lq yds., 
16 x 15, 814 Ib. 
FLAX (per ton)}— 
Livonian ZK 


HEMP (per ton)— 


Manilla, spot “‘ J2” 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
SN (sciiessiacnaeneReimasete 
Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
Feb.-Mar. 
SISAL (per ton)— 
Attn, Feb.-Apr.— 


cack ooo” 


WOOL (per Ib.)— 
Lincoln wethers, washed 
Selected Kent wethers, greasy 
9 blackfaced, greasy 

Australian scrd. fleece, Te os 
Cape scrd. average snow white 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 
Tops— 

64’s warp 

56’s super carded 

48's average carded 


COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 
Bars, Middlesbrough ... 

Steel rails, heavy 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20)... 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (d)— 


Electrolytic 62/0/0 
Tin— 


Standard cash ee 10/0 242/5/0 


62/0/0 


236/15/0 242/10/0 
236/5/0 .242/0/0 
236/10/0 242/5/0 
Lead — 
Soft foreign, cash 25/0/0 
Spelter (e)— 
G.O.B., spot 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ... 


Nickel, home delivery 


25/0/0 


25/15/0 
110/0/0 
190/0/0 
195/0/0 
93/0/0 
95/0/0 


. & ese @. 


110/0/0 
190/0/0 
195/0/0 

93/0/0 


Wolfram, Chinese i 
Platinum, refined 10/0/0 
Quicksilver $207°00 

a 2&2 
168 0O 


$207°00 


GOLD, per fine ounce 


SILVER (per ounce)— 


Cash 18-8 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
| 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Londen 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, a 


d. 
4-ton loads and upwards per ton 45 0 “sé 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... a 
to NICHE wsssseeerrrrnrserrooree § 2 & i, 
»  Orxalic, net ...... per ton a 59/10/0 


8. 
Bagh, lees5% 1 Si 
32/0/0 
9 /0/0 
d 


is 0 
° 19 6 
Nikcese'of 8 of ~ 4 es ae 
s. 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per lb. 0 10 
ton { 10/0/0 |} 
oe 10/15/0 10/1 


oS 

/5/0 5/5 
5/10/0 00 
per ton 25/15/0 25/150 
COPRA (per ton)— 


S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 


HIDES (per Ib.) — 
“ . euatreg $40/50 Ibe. 


13/10/0 13/100 
d sd, 
634 61, 
434 
5lo 
8 
95g 
Qlo 
z 
833 
7 
Qlo 


eccooo cocoeco: 


Dry 
Devecied Capes 
Market Hides, Manchester— 


Best heavy ox and heifer 


“2° BSPISF 


= 
ps 


INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine 


LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/12 ~ 


0 
0 


oo 


a 


mee 
oooco 
WWACUNNHOCOUUNOCOCSCS 


Shoulders from D.S. Hides 
Eng. or WS do ..... 


AUN NR RR eRe ee BORK OU ccooo coceoo © 


QUNN RR RR Ne ee BOD eK OVI 


WWACUNHNHNOOCVUUIN 


Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
Motor Spirit, & 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil 

Vapourising Oil 

a Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 


28 

T 

eee 
oo~ 

S 222 


~~ 
Us 
+ 


0 6h 
07 


a 
= 


ROSIN (per ton)— 


35/0/0 
s. a 
1 0% 
is 


76 0 
79 0 


22 10 


25/17/6 
25/2/6 
24/2/6 
28/10/0 


3310/0 
50/0/0 


RUBBER (per Ib.) 
St. rib smoked sheet 
Fine hard Para 
SHELLAC a cwt.)— 
TN Orang 
TALLOW (p. 
London Town 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8 per std. 25/17/6 
2 = 7 25/2/6 


“ 24/2/6 
oes Spruce, Deals, 28/10/0 
ae 33/0/0 
per std°{ 50/0)0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, raw 
Rape, crude 
Cotton-seed, crude 


Coconut, crude 
Palm 


Oil Seeds, Linseed— 


= 


46/5/0 


28/2 
18/ 7510 it 
8/5/0 8/5 


15/7/6 15/2/6 
19/ 1510 19/58 


Turpentine (per cwt.) .........++. 54 . 54 : 


all (6) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price made by Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery and 


contracts and quotations subject to war clause. 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (d) Quotations for standard copper no longer available. 
price is at buyers’ premises. 


(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. ({) Official minimum and maximum prices. 


SSS SSS 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


} 
Feb. 14, | Feb. 7, 
1940 1940 
Cents 
45°12 
5-00 
5-00 


5°17 


Feb. 14, | 
1940 
Cents 
45-62 


Feb. 7, 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 1940 
—cont. 
Ganee, 6m. Mid., Mar. 
5-00 hicago, Mar. 
5-50 a eur, oe Agege i 
d to , at well, per 
_ R en Y., smkd. sh 131! 6 
ul 8 ect 8 1 
512 512 do. Mar. 


, 181136 
Connecti ; 11-25 753 Tg S ¥ NYS Gam Cent., 
P Export cif.  ... en , Am. mid. spot 11:02 11-11 deg, BOC vevsevees 2:80 


Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont. 
99 Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot 
8575 Lead, N.¥., s 
56 Spelter, Bast : t. Louis, s 
4014 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. 
sr Cocoa, Mar. 

412 


2-82 





E poh 


= 
SSye 


? Zona? 
eB oop 


cooo cocoo &- 


au 


1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
6 


oo~ 





